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The view is taken from the Mount of Olives, 
near the traditional spot where Christ wept over 
Jerusalem. Behind the cypress in the foreground, 
and to the left are the walled enclosure of Geth- 
semane and the Church of the Virgin’s tomb. 
Beyond, the road from Bethany to Jericho winds 
up the far side of the Kidron Valley, and about 
midway a branch from this leads to St. Stephen’s 
Gate, which is just outside the limits of the 
picture to the left. 

On the highest point of the skyline is Neby 
Samwil (Mizpah), the Mons Gaudii of the Crusaders, 
now a Mohammedan shrine (see p. 41.) This 
was the final position captured by our troops in 
their advance on the Holy City. 

The portion of the city seen in the picture 
is the Mohammedan quarter to the north of the 
temple area. In the north wall of the city beyond 
is seen the so-called Gate of Herod, and the dark 
patch just behind it isthe “green hill”, thought by 
many to be the actual site of the Crucifixion. 
The collegiate church of St. George (pp. 26, 80) 
lies just beyond. 


Note the beggars sitting by the wayside at 
the first bend of the road. 
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FOREWORD 


OF the mzking of books about Palestine there is 
noend. Books of a kind are too numerous already. 
Nevertheless there is not only room but need for 
one more. The ordinary reader of our news- 
papers, no less than the humble student of the Bible, 
has had his attention drawn to Palestine ‘as never 
before. He wants to know something of the land and 
of its people, of the forces that have been, and still 
will be at work there determining its development in 
the future. He wants material on which he can form 
a judgment as to that future, in determining which he 
pethaps may havea part He does not get much 
help from travellers adventures, sketches of native 
life, or side lights upon Scripture sometimes more 
original than convincing. 

It is hoped that this book wil] help him by pro- 
viding facts, knowledge of which is essential to a 
right judgment about the country and its people. 
The writer has not been content to depend solely on 
his own experience, he has studied carefully the 
writings of others whose experience may be wider 
than his own, and who look at the facts from a 
different angle. He has thus tried to give an all 
round view of the problems presented, and to avoid 
the narrow and individual outlook which mars so 


many of the existing works on the subject. But he 
does not hesitate to express his own matured 
judgment on the facts. 

To some it may seem that the religious element in 
the life of Palestine receives a disproportionate 
amount of attention. This prominence is deliberate. 
Palestine is a country of religions, and religion has 
always been and will continue to be the most potent 
factor in the complex problem which it presents. 
Moreover, the book is written at the request of the 
Church Missionary Society, and it is to the members 
of that Society that it is in the first place addressed, 
that they may realize the great part which has been 
played by their missionaries in that land in the past, 
and may be encouraged to go forward in the future. 

That they may have wisdom and courage for the 
great task entrusted to them by God is the earnest 
prayer of the author. 

P.Gebs 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LAND OF PROMISE 


HEN on to December, 1917, the news 
that Jerusalem had fallen stood out 
in the headlines of every daily paper, 

the western world awoke to a sudden conscious- 
ness of its deep and abiding interest in the land 
which was the cradle of its faith. The Palestine 
campaign, hitherto regarded as a mere side-issue 
of the great war, took on a new importance. Men 
everywhere felt instinctively, they scarcely knew 
why, that the fall of the Holy City was one of the 
epoch-marking events of history. And they were 
right; for though strategically the city might 
be of minor importance, it was the political centre 
of Palestine, and Palestine has often played a 
leading part in great world movements. On 
its historic fields the half forgotten empires of 
the past havestruggled for supremacy. Egyptian 
and Assyrian, Greek and Persian, Roman and 
Arab, Frank and Saracen have there fought out 
their claims to dominion, and time and again 
the whole course of human history has hung upon 
the issue. 

The great conflict just ended will doubtless 
prove the most momentous of all, not only for 
Palestine but forthe world. The brilliant advance 
of General Allenby on the fateful field of Arma- 
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geddon on 19 September, 1918, initiated that 
series of triumphs of the allied armies which led 
within two months to the collapse of the Central 
Powers and the end of the war. Certainly 
for Palestine this means the beginning of a new era. 
For the first time in her chequered story she 
has been conquered by a power friendly to her 
people, who will treat her not as a stepping stone 
to empire but as a sacred trust. The future of 
Palestine will lie largely in the hands of the British 
who have so marvellously been called to be the 
instruments in God’s hand of her deliverance and 
regeneration. 

It was no mere chance or caprice that led to 
the choice of this land as the scene of God’s reve- 
lation of Himself to mankind. The great part 
which it has played in the past, and the yet greater 
part reserved for it in the future, are in no small 
degree due to its geographical position. Situated 
at the meeting point of three continents, it is a 
natural centre of traffic. The great trade routes of 
antiquity passed through or near its borders, and 
its people developed a genius for commerce which 
has made them a byword throughout the earth. 
The transference of world traffic to the highways 
of the sea has minimized the importance of Pales- 
tine in this respect, but already there are signs 
of an impending change. The great railway line 
from west to east through Berlin, Vienna, Con- 
stantinople and Baghdad, the yet greater British 
line from south to north, by which Africa from 
the Cape to Cairo will be brought into direct com- 
munication with Europe and Asia, will profoundly 
modify the trade routes of the world, and between 
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these great lines the railway system of Palestine 
will form the connecting link. When _ this 
is an accomplished fact the importance of Palestine 
will be evident to all. It may yet become the 
world’s market-place. 

But to the Christian its importance lies in the 
fact that it is God’s land, the place which He 
chose to put His name there, the home of His 
prophets, the scene of His manifestation of Him- 
self. The significance of Palestine is not material 
but spiritual; its philosophy lies at the basis of 
our civilization, its thought has permeated our 
intellectual life, its teachers have given us the 
message of salvation for this life and for that which 
is to come. Thus Palestine has an interest for 
us, and a claim upon us, which are altogether 
independent of material considerations, and 
that claim has now been emphasized and 
added to by the sacrifices we have been called 
upon to make. Its sacred soil has been watered 
with the blood of our dearest and our best, who 
have died to set it free from the thraldom of the 
Turk. The work which they have begun it is 
ours to carry on, and we cannot rest until the 
people of Palestine know what freedom means 
in all its fullness, “‘ the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free.” 

Indeed, if Palestine were to be judged simply 
by material considerations, it would occupy a very 
secondary place in our outlook on the world. 
It is a tiny country, in area only the size of Wales, 
with half its population. Its extreme length 
from north to south is about 150 miles, its breadth 
from fifty to seventy. A rough estimate, in 
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the absence of any proper census returns, gives 
seventy-five persons to the square mile, or three 
quarters of a million in all. But though so small 
a country Palestine includes within its borders 
a wonderful variety of scenery and climate. 
Its chief feature is the central ridge of mountain 
land, which runs at an average height of over two 
thousand feet from south to north, where it merges 
in the great Lebanon range. It is broken in the 
north by the plain of Esdraelon and its prolonga- 
tion, the valley of Jezreel, but for the rest it con- 
sists of steep hillsides and rocky uplands where 
the limestone rock is often covered by the merest 
veneer of cultivable soil washed down from the 
summits round. 

This central ridge falls away on the west to the 
maritime plain, from ten to twenty miles in width, 
a country of farms and gardens with rich, deep 
soil, equal in fertility to any in the world. On 
the east there is an abrupt descent to the deep 
depression of the Jordan valley, one of the physical 
wonders of the world; at the Sea of Galilee it 
is 600 feet below sea level, while at the level of 
the Dead Sea it is no less than 1292 feet below the 
Mediterranean. Beyond the Jordan the land 
rises with equal abruptness to the lofty upland 
plains of Gilead and Bashan—great open spaces 
ideal for pasturage and corn growing, stretching 
away through the plains of Moab to the south, 
and bounded only by the Syrian desert on the 
east. 

In the mountain valleys the olive, the fig, the 
vine, and the pomegranate flourish, with most of 
the products of temperate climes, but only under 
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assiduous care. The hillsides must be terraced 
to prevent the soil being washed away by winter 
rains, constant labour is needed to break up the 
hard baked surface of the ground and gather out 
the stones which crop up in almost inconceivable 
profusion. I have seen a field so covered with 
stones that it looked like a newly macadamized 
road, and scarcely a finger’s breadth of soil was 
visible anywhere. In the maritime plain, on the 
contrary, crops grow almost of themselves; the 
soil is scratched to a depth of three or four inches, 
seed cast in, and in a favourable season the thirty, 
sixty, or hundredfold return is secured. In the 
country round Gaza huge crops of barley of very 
superior quality are harvested with little trouble, 
and shipped direct to England or Scotland, while 
the famous orange gardens of Jaffa and the 
flourishing agricultural colonies of Zionists and 
others show what can be done by scientific culti- 
vation and irrigation. In the Jordan valley, 
where the climate is sub-tropical, rice, cotton, and 
the sugar cane can be grown, but, owing to the 
heat, malaria, and general unhealthiness, which is 
the result of long neglect, the district is almost 
uninhabitable. 

With this one exception the climate is fairly 
good. In the plain it is equable—-warm, but not 
unbearably hot even in summer, the heat being 
always tempered by sea-breezes. In the hills, 
though the summer days are burning, the nights 
are cool, and the winter is bracing ; snow usually 
falls in the winter, and warm clothing is needed, 
as well as artificial heating for the houses. 
A great drawback is the lack of trees. Under 
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Turkish mismanagement the country has been 
almost denuded of forest trees ; fine speci- 
mens of the evergreen oak, the terebinth, the 
sycamore, and the carob are still to be seen, but 
in small groups and in specially favoured localities. 
There is a general idea that Palestine was once 
a well-wooded country. This seems very 
doubtful; with the exception of the slopes of 
Carmel the hills of western Palestine are not favour- 
able to the growth of large trees, and it is to Leb- 
anon, Gilead, and Bashan rather than to Palestine 
proper that the sacred writers look for their forest 
trees. Sir George Adam Smith says: ‘‘ The afforest- 
ation of Syria was probably never much more 
than we find to-day, with perhaps some exceptions, 
such. as the oak woods of Sharon that lasted till 
the Crusades, and the huge palm-groves of the 
Jordan valley in the Roman period.’’: 

The rainfall of Palestine is sufficient and fairly 
certain. It ranges from twenty inches upwards, 
about the same as in the eastern counties of 
England. Many people have fancied that there 
has been a considerable increase in recent years, 
and have seen in this a fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Joel: ‘‘ He will cause to come down for 
you the rain, the former rain and the latter rain 
in the first month”; but the careful meteoro- 
legical records kept by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for over forty years show that this is only 
a fancy. There has been no appreciable increase. 
The need of Palestine is not for more rain, but 
for better conservation of the rainfall. It all 
comes in the winter months, there being none 


*“ Syria and the Holy Land,” p. 36. 
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from May to October ; it rushes from the barren 
hillsides away to the sea in foaming torrents, large 
areas of the country receiving no benefit. For 
centuries Jerusalem had been dependent for its 
water supply upon the rain collected from the 
housetops and stored in cisterns; but withina 
few months of their occupation of the Holy City 
British engineers furnished it with a permanent 
supply of good water brought from a suitable 
collecting ground in the Judzan hills. Rivers 
and perennial streams are few—the Jordan is 
the only stream of any size—but with cultivation 
in the mountain regions to enable the rain to sink 
in instead of rushing off the surface, and with the 
development of irrigation in the plains, there should 
be no lack of moisture to maintain the verdure 
and fertility of the land. 

The mineral resources of Palestine are not great. 
Coal of inferior quality is found on its northern 
borders, in the Lebanon; mineral deposits may 
be discovered in the mountains of Moab and in 
the vicinity of the Dead Sea, where also salt, and 
possibly sulphur in commercial quantities, may 
be obtained, but it is not likely that the land will 
ever yield much in this way. In most of the 
necessities of life, however, the country might be 
self-sufficing. What improved methods and 
western enterprise can do is shown by the simple 
fact that during the years 1904 to 1912 the trade 
of Jaffa rose from £760,000 to £2,080,000, largely 
owing to the efforts of Jewish and German 
agricultural colonies. 


CHAPTERS I) 


THEY PHOPEENOR THE LAND 


HE people of Palestine are a very mixed 
multitude. Wave after wave of invaders 
has swept over the land, and each has 

left a deposit which is still traceable in the popu- 
lation. In the peasant of the mountain village 
competent authorities see the descendant of the 
ancient Canaanites who were never completely 
dispossessed by their Israelitish conquerors. In 
the country round Gaza we find a distinct type 
probably deriving from the Philistine stock. 
In the East Jordan district are Christian clans 
with an unmistakably Hebraic cast of countenance, 
possibly representatives of the Hebrew Christians 
who fled into this district just before the des- 
truction of Jerusalem. In Bethlehem and the 
neighbouring village of Beit Jala are many des- 
cendants of the Crusaders, whose fair hair and 
complexion betray their Frankish origin. But 
everywhere we note the predominance of the 
Arab type, the most virile and permanent of the 
elements which go to make up the population. 

These various elements have never properly 
amalgamated ; the isolation of the villages, the 
custom of inter-marrying only with neighbours, 
and the long continued hostility between victor 
and vanquished which has been so marked a 
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feature of Palestinian conquest, have all tended 
to keep them apart, and a native of the country 
will often tell at a glance from what district a 
stranger comes, not merely by his peculiarities 
of dress or speech, but even by his physical 
appearance. Thus there is no Palestinian nation 
or race. While the peasant is devotedly loyal to 
his family or his clan, he has little sense of unity 
with his countrymen as a whole; he clings with 
passionate intensity to the inheritance of his 
fathers, but of patriotism in the wider sense he 
knows nothing. This separatism makes it very 
difficult to generalize about conditions in Palestine. 
Neighbouring villages differ in dress, in dialect, 
even in religion, and customs which are common 
in one village may be quite unknown in another 
a few miles off. This may account to some extent 
for the extraordinary differences and even con- 
tradictions which are found in published accounts 
of the country; local usages are put forward 
as of universal observance, and facts are denied 
because they have not come within the experience 
of the individual. It is quite possible, for a 
European especially, to live for years in the country 
and be entirely ignorant of customs and conditions 
which are quite common in another district. 
This note of isolation appears in the develop- 
ment of the country generally. Shut off behind 
barriers of mountain, desert, and sea, its people 
have lived in a backwater of civilization, to a great 
extent unaffected by the progress of the world 
outside. It is this fact that gives the land its 
chief charm. Here among the nomad tribes 
we still find the patriarchal life; still the 
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peasant cultivatesthe ground with the primitive 
implements of our Saviour’s day, still the 
dress, the customs, the modes of expression of 
the people are those of Bible times. In the towns 
the impact of the west is strongly felt, and 
conditions are rapidly changing ; but the villages 
are largely untouched, and it is there that the 
characteristic life of Palestine is to be found. 
Palestine is a land of villages. The towns are 
few in number, but in every nook and corner of 
the hills, and dotted throughout the plains, are 
little village communities whose inhabitants 
seldom stray far from their ancestral homes. 
‘« The nation inevery country,” said John Bright, 
“ lives in the cottage,”’ and this is especially true 
of Palestine. The life of the village is chiefly 
agricultural, and seedtime and harvest still make 
up the peasant’s year. Ploughing begins in the 
latter part of September or October, as soon as 
the early rains have softened the earth. Then 
with the second rains the seed is cast into the 
ground and ploughed in. The plough is a simple 
construction made by the village carpenter of 
natural wood, fastened together with wooden 
pins, and the joints bound with raw hide. It 
is shod with a small iron ploughshare, so shaped 
that, unlike an English plough, it does not turn 
the soil over but simply breaks it up, and that only 
to a depth of three or four inches. It seems a 
very primitive concern, but there is a good deal 
of science in its construction, and it has a tough- 
ness and elasticity which enable it to stand rough 
usage in the rocky and stony soil far better than 
a European-made article. The plough is usually 
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drawn by a pair of oxen, but one occasionally 
sees an ox and an ass, or even a camel and a dimin- 
utive donkey, yoked together, and it is said that 
a poor man, having only one animal, has been 
known to yoke his wife up along with it! As the 
corn grows, weeds spring up in abundance, and the 
women and children spend long days gathering 
out the weeds and tares for fodder or for fuel. 
In most cases the harvest depends entirely on the 
rainfall—the former and the latter rain in due 
season—but in some parts, where water is avail- 
able, irrigation is practised with results which 
well repay the labour. 

Barley harvest begins in the plains about the 
middle of March, and in the hills a month or 
six weeks later, and wheat harvest follows. The 
corn is reaped with a small sickle, the reaper 
“ filling his hand,” and cutting the straw a few 
inches above the ground. Sometimes in a light 
soilit is pulled up by the roots. The crop is 
carried at once to the threshing floor, a level space 
of rock or hard beaten earth, and there piled up 
till all is reaped. It is a somewhat strange ex- 
perience to meet small mountains of corn moving 
slowly across the landscape without any attendant 
or visible means of propulsion, until one discerns 
four little legs revealing the presence of a tiny 
donkey staggering home beneath the enormous 
load. Mercy towards his beast is not a character- 
istic of the Palestine peasant, and many unfor- 
tunate donkeys succumb to overwork in harvest. 

But the peasant works himself and his family 
just as hard. “ He that sleepeth in harvest is a 
son that causeth shame.’’ Work begins with the 
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first streak of dawn—the early morning breeze is 
precious for winnowing—and though he may rest 
during the dead hours of noon, the peasant labours 
till daylight fades. Even the short nights are 
spent in the fields or on the threshing floor, 
guarding the crops. Itis quite a common practice 
for whole families to migrate into the fields during 
the time of harvest, and the villages are almost 
deserted. A devoted native catechist of my 
acquaintance used tospend his daysin the harvest 
field, helping wherever he could, and the best 
part of his nights on the threshing floor, telling 
the gospel story to the men gathered there. 
Needless to say they listened readily to the man 
who had helped them in such a practical way. 
Threshing is done by “ treading out the corn,” 
the oxen being specially shod with iron for the 
purpose. Sometimes the “ sharp threshing instru- 
ment having teeth ” (Isa. xli. 15)t is used. This 
is a heavy wooden sledge, with sharp stones or 
rough bits of iron hammered into its under surface, 
which is dragged round and round over the corn. 
By either process the grain is beaten out of the 
ear and the straw broken fine. Each batch will 
take two to three days to thresh. Then it is 
winnowed. The coarser straw on the surface 
is removed by hand or with a wooden fork, to be 
used as fuel, and then the mixture of grain and 
finely chopped straw is tossed into the air with a 
shovel. The wind carries away the “ chaff ” 


* The symbolism of this whole passage is drawn from the 
threshing floor, and its vivid imagery can only be appreciated 
as we realize the scene. The thought that the eternal hills are in 
God’s sight like the unstable mounds of chaff there gathered is 
one of surpassing boldness. 
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which collects in huge mounds to leeward, and 
the heavier grain falls near at hand. The process 
is repeated till the grain is practically clean, when 
it is cleared away, and the floor is ready for the 
next batch. If there is no wind it is possible to 
create an artificial draught with a fan (St. Matt. 
iii. 12). Threshing is thus a tedious business, 
and lasts throughout the summer. It is followed 
by the vintage and the olive harvest. 

The brief period between the end of harvest and 
the beginning of ploughing is the village holiday, 
and weddings and similar festivities are usually 
held during this time. An American missionary 
once tried to impress a Syrian farmer by telling 
him that in fis country they had machines which 
could reap and thresh his whole crop ina day and 
a half. ‘ Whatever do the people do the rest of 
the year? ” was the reply of the incredulous 
farmer. 

The home of the peasant is a single room, built 
of stone in the hills, and, inthe plains, of a mixture 
of earth and lime with any stones the builder 
may have been able to collect. The roof is flat ; 
even when (as in the hills) a domed roof is used, 
the walls are carried up above the spring of the 
vault, and the corners filled in to make a level 
space. Every house has an open court in front 
surrounded by a wall, for the peasant does not 
five in his house, which is a sleeping place, a store- 
house, and a shelter in bad weather; the family 
live and work in the fore-court. Herethe woman 
carries on her domestic duties, grinding corn, 
making bread, cooking food, washing clothes, 
and even sometimes performing her own toilet ; 
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the children play, fowls strut about ready 
to snap up unconsidered trifles, dogs and other 
animals wander round, and neighbours pop in 
and out. There is very little privacy. Some- 
times a family may have two or three “ houses ”’ 
on as many sides of the court, or these may be 
occupied by separate households, usually but 
not always related. If the woman wants a clear 
space free from traffic, she goes up on the roof. 
Here she does her weaving, and constructs her 
corn-bins and other large receptacles of plastic 
clay kneaded with straw. Here the sesame, 
tobacco, and similar crops are spread to dry. 
Here, too, in the summer the family will sleep. 
Sometimes an upper room will be built on the 
roof as a pleasant sitting-room in summer. The 
guest room is often so built. The Mosaic injunction 
to build a parapet round the roof is seldom ob- 
served. The deadly fatalism of the people is 
against it. If any one falls from a roof and 
is killed, it is the act of God, and to attempt to 
prevent such a thing would be almost impious.: 

In the interior of the house the greater part of 
the floor is raised a foot or two above the ground 
level. Here are ranged the great corn-bins, 
and the few articles of furniture, here the family 
sleep ; while the lower part is free to the fowls, 


7A man once complained to me quite seriously about the 
“impiety” of the Turkish Governmentin taking vigorous measures to 
deal with a plague of locusts which was devastating the country. 
The locusts were sent by God, he said, and who were they that they 
should fight against God? The Turkish word hismet (fate), 
so often quoted in travellers’ books, is seldom if ever used in Pales- 
tine. The people say maktub (written), i.e. it was written in the 
book of God’s decrees, or perhaps, according to a Moslem 
saying, written on the man’s forehead. 
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goats, and other live stock which come in for 
shelter at night. 

Every village has its headman or sheikh, whose 
office and authority are recognized by the Govern- 
ment.t In former days his power was absolute, 
extending even to life and death. People 
carry all small matters to him for judgment 
rather than toa court oflaw. The officeis usually, 
though not invariably, hereditary. The sheikh 
is assisted by a council of ikhtiariveh or elders, 
who form a sort of village parliament, apportion 
the public lands, assess the taxes, and generally 
settle all things concerning the corporate life of 
the village. This patriarchal form of government, 
coupled with the publicity of ordinary life— 
everybody knows everybody else’s business and 
manner of life—makes for a fairly high standard 
of conduct. Immorality is rare; indeed, the 
Palestine village would compare very favourably 
with an English village in this respect ; and any 
violation of its code of honour would be promptly 
dealt with by public opinion. 

The women of the villages are much freer than 
those of the towns. They are not veiled in the 
technical sense, though a woman will naturally 
draw her veil over her face when meeting a strange 
man. They live an outdoor life, work hard, and 
take a corresponding placein the life of the com- 
munity. Very few can read, or have any education, 


t The word sheikh (lit. old man) is a title which has various 
meanings according to circumstances. It is applied to the head 
of a tribe, village, or‘other community, religious or secular ; to the 
principal men of ruling families ; to a Moslem saint, especially after 
death ; to a learned man, especially one who has studied at Al 
Azhar ; or to any one of venerable appearance. Indeed, it has be- 
come a common title of respect. 
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and their intellectual development is very 
backward. Partly, no doubt, owing to Christian 
influence, the women of Palestine are not so low 
down in the social scale as those of some eastern 
lands. Ignorant they are, but not degraded, 
and not more discontented with their lot than 
the women of their class in more favoured lands. 
Watch the women, for instance, as they gather 
at the well, hear the incessant chatter and merry 
laughter of the younger members, and you 
will see that they manage to get a good deal of 
enjoyment out of life after all. Nor are they so 
utterly downtrodden as some people think. True, 
they are theoretically in absolute subjection to 
their lords and masters, but they can generally 
manage to hold their own, and they get their 
own way to an extent that would surprise the 
inexperienced. 

Most villages have their guest chamber, where 
the open hospitality of the East is given to 
the wayfarer. Here, too, the men gather in 
the evening to discuss the news of the day. 
Such gatherings give a precious opportunity to 
the travelling missionary to deliver his message. 

Besides the sheikh there is an official known 
as the mukhtar (chosen one), who is the repre- 
sentative of the central government. He is the 
registrar of births, deaths, and marriages, the 
collector of taxes, and generalintermediary between 
the village and the Government. Wherever 
different religious bodies are represented in a 
village, each will haveits own mukhtar. Thus the 
village is largely a self-contained and self-govern- 
ing community, 
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This is a picture of village life as it was, and to 
a great extent still is. But conditions are grad- 
ually changing, even in the villages. The young 
men go off to the towns or to other lands, and 
return to settle in their ancestral homes, bringing 
with them new ideas, building for themselves 
modern houses and trying to introduce more 
advanced standards of living. But things in the 
village move very slowly, and whatever Power 
may dominate Palestine in the future, it is prob- 
able that the simple life and organization of the 
village communities, which have survived so many 
changes, will long continue. 
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HE dominant influence in Palestinian life 
and civilization is not that of the Turk, 
but of the Arab. Cast out from the in- 

heritance of his brother Isaac, Ishmael still lingers 
upon its borders and, like the sands of his desert 
home, is for ever encroaching, filtering in and 
permeating the whole life of the land. In the 
seventh century the Arab swept over the land, 
and ever since, by his superior vitality and force- 
fulness, has held it in his grip. The language of 
the country is Arabic; its literature, thought, 
religion, and ideals are Arabic ; and every native 
of the country, whatever his origin, is proud to 
call himself [bn-Avab (Arab-born), and asks no 
nobler lineage. 

The Arab is one of the ruling races of mankind. 
A born traveller and adventurer, he crossed Africa 
long before Livingstone, and had carried his civi- 
lization and his faith to China within twenty 
years of the death of Mohammed. He is often 
called the Englishman of the East. A man of 
his word, careful of his honour, a clean fighter, 
generous to friend and foe, a thorough sportsman, 
kind to animals (especially to horses and dogs), 
fond of children, showing a respect for womanhood 
which is unique among Oriental peoples, pro- 
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foundly convinced that he and his race are the 
people of the earth, he has many of the character- 
istics of the Anglo-Saxon, and it was as natural 
for him to be allied with us in the late war as for 
the Turk to be allied with the German. 

Of course, the Arab has his defects. His stand- 
ards of right and wrong are not the same as ours ; 
he is a cattle-lifter and highway robber by pro- 
fession, is always ready for a quarrel, and has a 
violent temper which often leads him into excesses 
for which he is afterwards sorry. He will extort 
the last farthing in bargaining, and do his best 
to cheat you of your due, but will afterwards treat 
you with a lavish hospitality which swallows up 
all his profits. To the European he often seems 
a mean and avaricious rascal and an unmitigated 
liar to boot, but those who know him in his native 
home recognize that he is by nature a gentleman, 
and will not judge him by the degenerate Arabs 
of the ports, or the wandering outcasts who are 
the only specimens of his race with whom the 
ordinary tourist comes in contact. Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, and no man is better qualified to judge 
than he, says of the Arabs: ‘‘ Physically, they 
are one undoubtedly of the strongest and noblest 
races of the world. Intellectually, they have a 
glorious history and literature, and take second 
place to no race; while for religious enthusiasm 
and devotion there is no people that can compare 
with them. If this race can be won for Christ 
they will do for Him what they once did for 
Mohammed. It is a virile conquering race, not a 
dying one.” 

The influence of the Arab is one of the great 
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factors to be considered in regard to the future 
development of Palestine. If and when the 
aspirations of the Zionists are realized, and the 
Jewish people seek to establish themselves as 
the ruling power in their own land, there is bound 
to be a tremendous struggle, though it may not 
show itself in open conflict ; for the two races are 
in irreconcilable opposition, and each is possessed 
of an amazing vitality and a power of resistance 
to which the centuries bear witness. Jacob and 
Esau can never dwell together, but history gives 
no clue as to which is really the stronger. 

The home of the Arab is on the southern and 
eastern borders of the land. The tribes of the 
south are small, poor, and of inferior rank, but 
those of the east are of the aristocracy of the 
desert, and in power and wealth equal to any in 
Arabia. Their origin is uncertain. Ishmael is 
regarded as the progenitor of the Arab stock, but 
in these lands of Midian, Edom, Moab, and Ammon 
there are probably representatives of all the 
collateral branches of the Abrahamic family. 

The Bedouin: Arabs retain unchanged the 
simplicity of patriarchal life. Probably no people 
have changed so little during three thousand 
years. The accounts of the recent Arab campaign 
shine in the pages of the ‘‘ Times’’2 with the glow 
of old world romance. The generalship of Feisul, 
son of King Husein of Mecca, the exploits of Audeh 
ibn Tai, carry one right back to the days of pre- 

*The word Bedouin, or Bedawin, literally means people who 


live in the open. The phrase “shepherds abiding in the field ”’ 
(St. Luke ii. 8) is in the Arabic “ shepherds bedawin.”’ 


2 See “The Arab Epic,” the ‘‘ Times,” 26, 27, and 28 November, 
1918. 
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Islamic chivalry. Their weapons are modern 
rifles, but the spirit and the whole atmosphere 
is that of the ancient Arab epics. 

The Bedouin is a shepherd or hunter, a breeder 
of horses and camels, neverafarmer. Agriculture 
is beneath him, so his land is tilled for him by a 
peasant ‘partner.’ When I was in Kerak I 
tried hard to persuade the people to grow veget- 
ables in the fertile valley bottom. One man 
triedit, but was cast out by his tribe and dubbed 
“the father of a cucumber.’ These sons of the 
desert live in black goat’s-hair tents, which are 
scattered in groups, varying in size from a dozen 
to as many as two hundred, all over the open 
country. Some, like the people of Kerak, have 
houses in a town, but are not often to be found 
there ; their real home is the “ house of hair.’ 

They are nominally Mohammedans, but know 
little of their religion beyond the name of the 
prophet. A sheikh of some importance may 
maintain among his entourage a khatib (lit. 
preacher), a man who knows how to read, 
write, and pray, and has some smattering of 
Mohammedan religious lore. The people will 
treat such a person with respect, and listen to 
his exhortations as far as it suits them to do 
so, but for the most part they have no religion 
at all beyond the ancient superstitions they have 
inherited from their ancestors. They have the 
vaguest ideas of God. Probably they regard 
Him as some paramount sheikh to Whom they 
owe the same sort of allegiance as they used to 
give to the Sultan of Turkey. 

For fourteen years (1894-1907), the Church 
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Missionary Society carried on among these people 
a mission which had been started some ten years 
earlier by an independent missionary, Mr. Lethaby, 
at Kerak (the ancient Kir-Haraseth), the capital 
of Moab. Here a medical mission was established, 
and from this centre journeys were made among 
the Bedouin camps within a radius of twenty 
miles. For four years I was privileged to 
work among these people, and found a ready 
welcome. 

Riding up to the camp, one is received with 
the open hospitality which the Bedouin extends 
to any wayfarer. Coffee is prepared and, drawn 
by that magnet, the whole male population of 
the camp is soon gathered in the shig, or guest 
tent. Sounds of suppressed laughter behind the 
curtain, and occasional glimpses of unveiled 
eyes peeping through, indicate that the women, 
too, are anxious to see and hear; but they are 
kept in order by an occasional shouted admonition 
from the lord of the tent, who is far too courteous 
to allow his guest to be disturbed by personal 
remarks or unmannerly curiosity. Conversation 
becomes general. A casual reference to the Sea 
of Lot—the Dead Sea, which lies fifteen miles off 
and 4000 feet below—gives the visitor the opening 
for which he has been waiting. ‘“ Did you ever 
hear the story of Lot?” “ No, do you know any- 
thing about him? ” Forthwith there is a general 
request for the story. Dearly does the Arab 
love a tale, as the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ” testify, 
and all listen intently. The story ended, some one 
remarks: “ Yousaid something about a mancalled 
Abraham. Was that our father Abraham? Do 
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you know any stories about him ?’’ Andso one 
after the other the old Bible stories are told. No 
book is needed—it could not be read in the flick- 
ering firelight—and there is no attempt at preach- 
ing in the ordinary sense, but never do I want 
more attentive listeners. 

It was all very much like Sunday-school work, 
for these simple folk were mere children in 
their mental development. As to results, ‘ God 
knows,’’ as the Arabssay; but we did find cases 
in which a definite impression was made. Shortage 
of staff and of funds led ultimately to the aban- 
donment of the Kerak Mission, but the Bedouins 
are still reached to a considerable extent through 
the medical missions at Gaza and Salt. 

Some small tribes of the Kerak Bedouins still 
retain their ancient Christianity, and have a 
traditional friendship with the Moslem Arabs, with 
whom they threw in their lot, without abandoning 
their religion, at the time of the Moslem invasion 
in 632 A.D. These are of course quite an 
insignificant minority. 
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ination as does that of no other city in the 
world. Babylon, Rome, Constantinople, 
London, each of these arouses a host of historic 
memories, but Jerusalem touches a deeper note. 
It is not a mere geographical expression ; it is 
anidea,a hope, a city of the spirit. No wonder 
that devout souls have shrunk from visiting the 
actual Jerusalem, fearing a reality so far removed 
from their ideals. Nothing can destroy the 
glamour of her ancient stones, or vulgarize the ever- 
lasting hills which gird her round, but the spirit 
has departed. Jerusalem has lost her soul. In 
the land, the very centre of the land, she is yet 
not of the land, and stands as an expression of the 
unspiritual in the spiritual centre of the world. 
Jerusalem is a cosmopolitan city. Even before 
the war the life which flowed along her streets 
was largely alien to her. English and American 
tourists, French and Russian pilgrims, ecclesi- 
astics and “religious ’’ of every Church in Christ- 
endom, thronged her narrow streets ; keen witted 
Greeks and Armenians chaffered in her markets, 
and everywhere was the Jew, but he was the 
Jew of the outside world. Even such natives 
as lived in Jerusalem were half westernized, striving 
to adapt themselves to their strange environment. 
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Outside the walls a new Jerusalem has sprung 
up. Great suburbs with modern houses for the 
Europeans, and acres of mean streets to accom- 
modate the ever growing Jewish population, have 
come into being. Buildings belonging to various 
religious communities fill the eye; the Russian 
compound, with its many buildings, and the huge 
French convent and hospital of St. Louis are 
conspicuous. Monasteries, schools, orphanages, 
hospitals, and institutions of various kinds are 
eloquent of western religious and philanthropic 
activities. On the Jaffa road stands the fine 
hospital of the London Jews Society, erected 
in 1897 at a cost of £17,000; but this is only one 
of many hospitals belonging to various bodies. 
Even the slopes of the Mount of Olives are dotted 
with the buildings of the West. 

Jerusalem is a city of contrasts. From the corner 
of the old Jaffa gate rises a lofty clock tower in 
glaring newness strangely out of keeping with the 
ancient stones below; the clock itself bears the 
name of a well-known London firm. Over against 
the Tower of Hippicus, with its reminiscences of 
the seige by Titus, stands the facade of the Grand 
New Hotel. Outside the gates, the camel, who 
has been lord of the road for centuries, startled 
by a voice more raucous than his own, now makes 
way for the motor car. 

Outside are (a few) wide streets lighted by 
arc lamps and with European shops; there are 
rumours, though as yet only rumours, of electric 
trams and motor buses; there is even a cinema. 
Within the walls are steep and narrow streets, 
in some of which there is scarcely room even for 
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a loaded donkey to pass. When night falls, and 
the crowd of tourists, pilgrims, and pedlars have 
departed, one may walk through the silent and 
dimly lighted streets and imagine oneself in some 
ancient city of the Arabian Nights, while the 
timeless spirit of the East comes forth to commune 
with one. 

Jerusalem is also a city of religions. Looking 
down upon it from the Mount of Olives, the temple 
area with its mosques and religious buildings at 
once attracts the eye; the blue-green dome of the 
Ashkenazit synagogue, the tall, white tower of 
the German church, and the domes over the Holy 
-Sepulchre stand out above the roofs; domes, 
towers, and minarets are everywhere, while beyond 
the walls the Russian cathedral and the Abys- 
sinian church show clear upon the sky line. The 
medley of buildings is symbolical of the medley 
of sects which seek to maintain themselves within 
the Holy City. There are three Anglican churches 
in Jerusalem. The oldest, Christ Church, is just 
within the city ; the church of St. Paul, the home 
of the native protestant congregation, is beyond 
the Damascus gate, and not far off the collegiate 
church of St. George nestles among the olive 
trees like a little bit of England ina strange land. 
Christ Church belongs to the London Jews Society, 
and is the recognized English church, although 
Hebrew services also are held there; St. Paul’s 
is the Church Missionary Society’s church, and 
provides for the Arabic speaking population ; 
St. George’s isthe Bishop’s church, and is a cathe- 


* The two chief divisions of the Jews are the Ashkenazim, the 
western, German-speaking Jews, and the Sephardim, the eastern 
Jews, who mostly speak a Spanish dialect. 
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dral in miniature. It is proposed shortly to 
erect a Presbyterian church, presumably for 
visitors and for the few non-Anglican residents. 
During the war the Arabic services at St. Paul’s 
were maintained regularly by the native pastor, 
the Rev. Ibrahim Baz. 

Within the last thirty years Jerusalem has 
become practically a city of the Jews. Out of 
its total population, estimated in 1914 at 100,000, 
more than 60,000 were Jews. Their description 
by a modern Zionist writer may be quoted: :— 

Here you find kaftanned ‘and gabardined Jews from every 
ghetto of Eastern Europe ; eager-looking students from the 
universities of the West; tall commanding figures clad in cloth of 
gold from. Bokhara and Turkestan, and, living near them, poor, 
weak immigrants from Yemen and Persia hoping equally to hasten 
the coming of the Messiah ; dignified but indolent Sephardim from 
the near East side by side with the hustling Americanized 
Ashkenazis, or the highly strung Russian revolutionaries, half 
intoxicated with modern thought. 

The Jews have practically captured the trade 
of Jerusalem, only a few Greeks and Armenians 
remaining to compete with them. They are the 
most powerful, and also the most restless, section 
of the community, and have caused more anxiety 
to the civil authorities than any other section. 
The Turkish administration treated the Jews of 
Jerusalem with a good deal of consideration, for 
a Jewish riot wasa thing to be avoided at all costs. 
One such disturbance took place while I was in 
Jerusalem, and I doubt whether such a scene of 
uncontrollable fury could be matched anywhere 
in Europe. 

With these discordant and combustible elements, 
Jewish, Christian, and Moslem under him, the 


1 Norman Bentwich, ‘ Palestine of the Jews”’ (1919), p. 106. 
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position of the Governor of Jerusalem has been well 
described as“ sitting on a barrel of gunpowder,” 
and the post has been the ruin of more than one 
unfortunate pasha. 

The native population of Jerusalem, as of other 
large towns, is much more affected by western 
influence than are the people of the villages. 
They are keener, more intelligent, better educated ; 
they are readers of newspapers, and to some 
extent are in touch with modern thought; they 
are adopting western dress and western standards 
of life. 

Such a city as this is not an ideal field for ordinary 
missionary work, but it is, and will remain, the 
centre of Palestinian life, and as such is the head- 
quarters of the C.M.S. and other missionary 
societies. It is the centre for institutional work, 
such as the Gobat School and the English College of 
the C.M.S. and for any other educational institu- 
tions which the future may bring forth. That 
future is pregnant with possibilities. Itis the part 
of the lover of Jerusalem to plan, to labour, and to 
pray in the name of the Lord Who loveth Zion, and 
in the words of the great evangelical prophet, 
to “ give Him no rest till He establish, and till 
He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 
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of surpassing interest, in view both of 

his past history and of the yet greater 
future which is prophesied for his nation in con- 
nexion with the land. It is a matter of polit- 
ical importance, especially since the formal declar- 
ation by His Majesty’s Government in favour 
of a national home for the Jews in Palestine, and 
the general sympathy which has been shown 
towards Jewish national aspirations. Those aspir- 
ations will touch the heart of every true Christian, 
but sympathy and sentiment must not blind our 
eyes to the difficulties which stand in the way of 
their fulfilment. Of these, the greatest is not 
the Turk, the Arab, or the Christian, but the Jew 
himself. 

This subject is too often dealt with froma very 
one-sided point of view. Some writers, led 
away by their enthusiasm for the Jews, and their 
ardent desire. for the accomplishment of God’s 
purposes concerning them, write in the most 
glowing terms of the return of the Jews, and of 
what has been done and will yet be done for the 
land by the genius of the Jewish people. Others, 
looking only at the page of history and at the 
character of the Jew as he now is, can see no hope 
for the land in its control by such a people. So 
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great an authority as Sir W. Ramsay, writing of 
the Zionist movement: says: “ This is after all 
a narrow sectarian movement. It does not seek 
to regenerate the land through the people, it aims 
at replacing the people by a new and an exclusive 
race. It is impossible for me, with the view of 
history that I hold, to believe that the Bible lands 
can ever revive again through a narrow separatist 
movement.’’ 

The truth is that the Jews, as a nation, are an 
unknown quantity; their past is too remote 
to be any guide ; in the present they have not yet 
found themselves with any degree of certainty. 
We can only look at facts as they are, and see 
what hope they give for the future. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the Jew is a stranger 
in the land, and that not merely by accident of 
birth. By training, development, and habits of 
life he is far removed from its spirit. Palestine 
is a pastoral and agricultural country; the Jew 
is essentially a child of the city. He has little 
in common with the people of the land, Arab or 
Syrian, and is regarded by all with suspicion and 
dislike. Separatism has always been a distinctive 
mark of the national character, and the Jews 
show even less inclination to amalgamate with the 
people of Palestine than with those of the lands 
of their exile. 

The native Jews of Palestine are few in number, 
almost all having been driven into exile during 
the early centuries of the Christian era. But 
during the last forty years there has been a great 
influx of foreign Jews, principally from Russia 

tIn the “Sunday at Home,” February, 1918. 
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and Central Europe, though there have been con- 
tingents also from North Africa, Arabia, Central 
Asia, and indeed every quarter of the globe. Three 
classes of Jewish immigrants may be distinguished. 
There are first of all the ‘‘ religious ” Jews, drawn 
by a real affection for their ancient home. These 
are mostly old people who long to find their last 
resting place in its sacred soil; many of them 
have been sent at the expense of wealthy Jews 
with a commission to pray for their benefactors 
attheancient shrine. It was patheticto see these 
old people at the ‘‘ wailing place,’ caressing the 
ancient stones, even kissing them, and crooning 
the touching litany of desolation, ‘“‘ for the palace 
that lies desolate : we sit in solitude and mourn.”’’ 
Far more numerous are immigrants of another 
class. Attracted by the prospect of free land, 
financial assistance, and abundant charity, they 
have crowded to the Holy Land in the hope of 
making a living under easier conditions than in 
the countries of their exile. Though techni- 
cally “ religious’”’ Jews, and fiercely fanatical, these 
have little true religion, and no real patriotism. 
Many colonization schemes have been set on foot 
by philanthropic Jews, but the results, at least 
in the early days, have been disappointing. One 
summer holiday I visited a number of these Jewish 
colonies, and was saddened by the evident failure 
of promising attempts. Places on which huge 
sums of money had been spent in the first instance 
were lying desolate and neglected through the 
apathy and lack of public spirit of the colonists. 
Pauperization has been the curse of Judaism in 
Palestine. Throughout the Jewish world large 
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sums of money are collected annually for the 
“poor Jews’’ in Palestine.t Of these funds every 
Jew there can claim a share, and the result 
has been demoralization. The Jew is naturally 
a hard worker, but he will not work if others will 
work for him. Moreover, he does not care for 
work on the land. Sir G. Adam Smith quotes 
an illuminating experience. He says: “ On 
visiting a recently established Jewish colony in 
the north-east of the land, round which a high 
wall had been built by the munificent patron, 
I found the colonists sitting in its shade gambling 
away the morning, while groups of fellahin at a 
poor wage did the cultivation for them. I said 
that this was surely not the intention of their 
patron in helping them to settle on land of their 
own. A Jew replied to me in German: ‘Is it 
not written, ‘“‘the sons of the alien shall be your 
plowmen and vinedressers’’?’”’2 Dissatisfied with 
conditions of life on the land, multitudes of this 
class of Jew have drifted into the towns, many of 
them into degrading and even vicious occupations 
which have made them a byword. 

But there is another and a growing class of 
Jewish immigrants which is far more promising. 
With the growth of Zionism, and under the en- 
lightened and statesmanlike direction of some of 
the noblest minds in Judaism, a new type of Jew 
is coming into Palestine. These are not actuated 
simply by self-interest. They have seen a great 
vision—a Jewish nation, in a Jewish land, with 

1 Dr. Julius Richter, says that this chaluka amounted in 
1899 to £80,000. 

4“ Syria and the Holy Land,” p. 49. 
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Jewish institutions, ready to make that contri- 
bution which the Jew alone can make to the 
progress and growth of the world. Their colonies are 
flourishing ; they are redeeming the land, develop- 
ing its resources, improving methods of cultivation. 
They have enjoyed a considerable amount of 
autonomy, the Turkish authorities having been 
not unfavourable to them; indeed, the Turk 
generally has shown greater toleration for the 
Jew than have most Christian nations. 

At the colony of Petach-Tikveh, near Jaffa, 
land in 1914 was worth exactly ten times the price 
paid in 1890. The wines of Rischon-le-Zion are 
exported far and wide, and its wine vaults are said 
to be the third largest in the world. The Jewish 
agricultural experimental station at Athlit is 
doing valuable scientific work, and its founder, 
Mr. A. Aaronson, has created something of a 
sensation by his discovery of wild wheat, the long 
sought parent of all cultivated wheats. 

In these colonies Jewish nationalism is fostered, 
Jewish laws are observed, the children are taught 
to speak Hebrew, and a distinctly Jewish civiliz- 
ation is aimedat. Their schools are excellent, and 
they are doing much to raise the whole standard 
of Jewish life. In some of them, Jewish labourers 
(poalim) are employed rather than the native 
peasantry, and the taint of pauperism is almost 
absent. These modern colonists, however, belong 
to the “liberal ” rather than to the “pious” Jews. 
Many of them refuse to attend the synagogue 
worship, or to observe the ceremonial and 
traditional law ; their Judaism is national rather 
than religious. 
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But this movement isinitsinfancy. In 1914 the 
forty colonies contained only some 12,000 souls 
out of a total Jewish population of 120,000. The 
great majority of the Jews were in the towns and 
ports, where they found more congenial conditions - 
of life, and more scope for their special abilities. 
More than half of them were settled in Jerusalem 
itself. Thus it must be admitted that, apart from 
the towns, the Jews, although forming one-sixth 
of the population, were an insignificant factor 
in the life of the land. You might have travelled 
through the whole extent of the land, and if you 
had avoided some half-dozen centres, and the actual 
Jewish colonies, you might scarcely have seen a 
Jew. For instance, when I was in Gaza, a city 
of 35,000 inhabitants, there were not enough 
Jews to form a synagogue—not ten adult males— 
and in the villages there were none. 

What the future may bring forth none can 
foresee. The new conditions in Palestine open 
up great possibilities. Keen intellects are con- 
sulting and planning for the development of the 
land under Jewish auspices, and, as I write, news 
comes of the laying of the foundation stones of 
a Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Stones were 
laid by Bishop MacInnes in the name of Christ- 
ianity, by the Muftiin the name of Islam, and by 
others in the name of labour, of education, and 
so forth. In his speech on that occasion, Pro- 
fessor Weizmann, President of the Zionist commis- 
sion, said that the function of the university would 
be to ‘‘ stimulate Jewish people to reach further 
truth,’ and added that it would give “‘an affection- 
ate welcome to the members of every creed and 
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race.’”’ He quoted the saying: ‘‘ My house is a 
house of prayer for all nations.’’ 

These hopes and aspirations for the future of 
the Jew in Palestine will be shared by every true 
Christian. Whether the ultimate aims of the 
Zionists are practicable is, however, a different 
matter. Political Zionism aims at the establish- 
ment of an independent Jewish state, presumably 
with Jewish laws, administered according to 
Jewish ideas, and binding upon all the inhabitants. 
The difficulties in the way of realizing such an 
ideal seem almost insurmountable. On senti- 
mental and religious grounds the claim of the 
Jew is recognized by all, but this cannot override 
the natural rights of the people who have dwelt 
in the land for centuries—longer indeed than the 
period of its occupation by Israel. To force upon 
an unwilling people a rule so distasteful to them 
as that of the Jew is to the Arab, would be 
quite contrary to modern ideas of political freedom. 
Moreover, the people of the land would never sit 
down quietly under Jewish domination. One of 
the most cherished ideals of Jewish nationalism 
is the restoration of the temple worship on its 
ancient site. But this would bea direct contraven- 
tion of the British proclamation confirming all 
sacred sites in the hands of their present holders. 
To acquiesce in the transference of one of the 
most sacred places of Islam to the adherents of 
another religion, would be a breach of trust which 
would rouse a storm of indignation throughout 
the Mohammedan world. 

Even in regard to the acquisition of land there 
are serious moral difficulties. Modern public 
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opinion, no less than the voice of the prophets of 
old, is against any harsh treatment of the peasant 
proprietor, and even demands that he shall be 
protected from undue pressure to part with the 
inheritance of his fathers. That the natives of 
the land should be reduced to the position of 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
congregation ’’ would in these days be intolerable. 
As Sir G. Adam Smith pertinently asks: “How 
do Zionists propose to preserve the legal rights 
and secure the social health of the fellahin, or to 
prevent the continuation of that process of buying 
and crushing them out of their communal property, 
by which so many have already been reduced to 
the position of serfs ?’’! 

These difficulties have to be faced, and the way 
out is not very apparent. Is it too much to hope 
that the Jew will modify his present attitude of 
arrogant racial exclusiveness, that he will recognize 
that others are no less the children of God than 
himself and, by cultivating more friendly relations 
with the natives, recognizing their rights and con- 
sidering their interests, seek to gain that goodwill 
of the people which is the only stable foundation 
of government? It seems to me that in this 
direction lies the hope of a satisfactory settlement 
on the lines of Jewish nationalism. But this 
practically means that the Jew must become 
a Christian, in heart if not in name. 

To this end—the conversion of the Jew—various 
agencies in Palestine are working. Chief among 
them is the London Jews Society, which has had 
a mission in Jerusalem since 1825. It has in this 
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city a large hospital, boarding and day schools, 
classes for women, and a “ House of Industry,” 
where inquirers and converts can be received and 
maintain themselves while under instruction. 
This society also maintains a hospital and schools 
at Safed and a considerable work at Jaffa. The 
Jewish Committee of the United Free Church of 
Scotland has hospitals at Tiberias and at Hebron, 
and the Jerusalem and the East Mission at Jeru- 
salem and Haifa. All these agencies work largely 
among Jews. There are also smaller societies and 
independent Missions, but their work is not very 
extensive. The Church Missionary Society does 
not touch the Jewish population to any great 
extent, for the simple reason that its agents are 
working chiefly in non-Jewish centres. Jewish 
children, however, are welcomed in the schools, 
and Jewish patients in the hospitals of the 
Society, and numbers of Jews take advantage 
of the medical mission at Jaffa.: 

Missionary work among the Jews is, for obvious 
reasons, more difficult in Palestine than in any 
otherland. Religious feeling is very strong among 
the Jews of Palestine. They are much more under 
the control of the rabbis, who have an easy 
method of bringing pressure to bear upon would- 
be inquirers through their control of the chaluka, 
or Jewish alms; itis a simple matter to say: “ If 
you go to the Christian mission or hospital your 

1 Missionary work is here and elsewhere referred toin the present 
tense, although at the moment of writing (January, 19109) 
missionary societies as such are not yet permitted to work in the 
country. Such missionaries as arein the land are working under 
the direction of the Syria and Palestine Relief Fund. The various 


societies hope to reopen their institutions and resuwe work on 
former lines as soon as official permission is given. 
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pension will be stopped.” Moresver, in places 
like Jerusalem, where ithe Jews are by far the 
most numerous and powerful section of the com- 
munity, they show a degree of intolerance and 
fanaticism which has more than once led to serious 
outbreaks. In spite of these difficulties, a con- 
siderable degree of success has been granted. 
Many hundreds have been baptized, and the phil- 
anthropic work of the societies has done much to 
produce in the mind of the Jew a more favourable 
attitude towards Christianity. Certainly for the 
Jews, as for the land, the great hope lies in their 
acceptance of Him in Whom alone Palestine can 
fulfil her lofty destiny. 
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HREE great religions claim Palestine as 
their own. To the Jew it is the centre 
of his religious and national life. Through 

the long centuries of exile his thoughts have ever 
turned to the home of his fathers, the inheritance 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with the longing 
expectation that some day it would again be his ; 
year by year the ceremonies of his feast of Passover 
have closed with the aspiration “ next year in 
Jerusalem,’ and in every land he is but a 
sojourner until that day shall dawn. To the 
Christian, Palestine is the cradle of his faith. 
Sent forth to establish a world-wide kingdom he 
was bidden to begin at Jerusalem, and a Christen- 
dom which does not include Palestine is a kingdom 
which has lost its capital, an edifice from which 
the foundation stone has been removed. To the 
Moslem Jerusalem is, next to Mecca, the most 
sacred spot on earth; it is the second of the “ two 
sacred places’’ which are linked together in his 
mind as the scenes of God’s manifestations upon 
earth, the homes of the prophets. It was the scene 
of his earliest and greatest triumphs, the seal 
(as he thinks) of the divine blessing upon his 
enterprise for God. Through the long-drawn 
conflict of the Crusades he fought with unwearying 
tenacity to retain his hold upon the land, and 
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claims it now by right of conquest and long cen- 
turies of undisturbed possession. Thus in Pales- 
tine differences of religion are accentuated as per- 
haps nowhere else in the world, and to change 
one’s religion is for the mass of the people an 
enormity almost unthinkable. 

But beneath all these differences it is poss- 
ible to trace (at least among the uneducated 
masses) an underlying unity of belief which is 
found among the adherents of all creeds, and is 
probably far older than any of the religions pro- 
fessed. The popular religion of Palestine is com- 
pounded of a general acknowledgment of the 
Supreme Being, Whose name is ever on the lips 
of the people, together with a belief in spirits, 
in demi-gods or local deities, and in occult powers 
of various kinds. This belief may express itself 
in forms Jewish, Christian, or Moslem, but it is 
really a survival of the ancient religions of the land. 
In the practical affairs of life the latter belief is 
more effective than the former. For instance, 
a man will swear by God without any sense of 
responsibility or fear of consequences. Is not 
Allah merciful, and does not experience go to show 
that no unpleasant consequences follow the taking 
of His Name in vain? But to swear by some 
local saint, especially in the neighbourhood of 
his own sanctuary, is a more serious matter. To 
the ordinary peasant the saint is a much more 
real personage than Allah, more like himself in 
fact. Has not every one heard tales of the way 
in which his saintship has taken summary 
vengeance on the daring individual who has 
invoked him falsely ? 
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The peasant ploughing at a distance from home 
will at nightfall leave his plough within the rude 
enclosure which marks the mak’am (station) 
of the nearest wely or saint. This may be 
only a circle of stones, a sacred tree, or a tomb 
against which he can lean the plough. But his 
property will be perfectly safe. No one will touch 
it. And the sphere of influence of the saint some- 
times extends for quite a distance round his shrine. 

The cult of local deities has always been a feature 
of Palestinian religion. Far back in Old Test- 
ament times we read of the worship at the high 
places, which the utmost efforts of the Hebrew 
prophets failed to eradicate. Jeremiah complains 
that in his day Israel had ‘“‘ gone up upon every 
high mountain and under every green tree,’ 
following the religious practices of the original 
inhabitants of the land. It is the same in Palestine 
to-day. Its hill tops are crowned with shrines, 
ranging from the Moslem sanctuary with mosque 
and minaret, such as Neby Samwil (the shrine 
of the prophet Samuel), down to a heap of stones 
or a solitary tree hung with votive offerings. 
Tradition is silent as to the origin of these sacred 
places, but they are still visited by the peasant 
in search of supernatural aid. Both Christians 
and Moslems betake themselves to such shrines, 
though the former do so with a shamefacedness 
which shows that they feel it to be inconsistent 
with their profession. 

There is a sacred tree on the mountains of 
Moab to which, on a certain day in the year, 
Christians and Moslems were accustomed to go 
in procession together and unite in honouring the 
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local deity, an almost unique illustration of the 
strength of ancient superstition which could thus 
override the antipathy of the rival creeds. A 
few miles from this tree, down in the valley, was 
a hot spring at which about Easter time the people 
would come and bathe. They would first offer 
sacrifice and use a form of invocation addressed 
directly to the presiding genius of the place. I 
have known the Greek priest to go there and 
offer the sacrifice of a cock, though no doubt he 
would have some plausible explanation of his 
action. I visited this spot in company with a 
native guide. He was much perturbed because 
we had brought no sacrifice. This did not 
hinder him from having his bath (which he cer- 
tainly needed !), but during the operation he never 
ceased to call upon the sheikh or genius of the 
place, sometimes in terms of apology, more often 
in remonstrance because the water was not hot 
enough for him. 

Most of the sacred places are dedicated to some 
Moslem saint or Old Testament worthy,but in many 
cases there is not a shred of evidence connecting 
the man and the locality, and there can be little 
doubt that the name is only an attempt to confer 
respectability upon some ancient place of heathen 
worship. For instance, the shrine of Neby Rubin 
(the prophet Reuben), which is situated south of 
Jaffa, and is visited by thousands of pilgrims 
every year, certainly had nothing to do with the 
patriarch whose name it bears. 

Sacrifices are not uncommon. In one village 
at least the Christians at Easter kill a sheep and 
smear the blood upon the upper lintel and side 
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postsofthe door. The origin of this seems obvious, 
but the Moslems of the village do likewise at their 
great feast. In another village that I know it 
was customary, before a newly wedded couple 
entered a house, to kill a sheep on the roof and let 
its blood run down the doorway. The same cere- 
mony was sometimes performed before occupying 
a newly-built house. When the foundations of the 
Turkish college at Kerak were laid, a sheep was 
killed and its blood was made to run into the trench. 
Possibly this custom was originally a propitiation 
of the spirits of the earth thus rudely disturbed. 
When the peasants are tilling lands at a distance 
from a village they will often take up their abode 
for a time in a cave, but before doing so they will 
offer sacrifice to the local genii who may be there. 
On entering such a cave a man will name the 
name of God, before which demons are powerless. 
A Moslem willsay: ‘“ Bismillah ’’ (in the name of 
God), and a Christian will say: “‘ In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
The constant interlarding of conversation with the 
name of God, which strikes us as horribly irreverent, 
is not really so. Beliefin the power of the Name 
is as great among the peasants of Palestine asit used 
to be among the Jews. They have formed the 
habit of “ naming ’’ as a means of protection from 
occult influences. Ask a man to do something for 
you, andhewill reply: “ Inshallah”’ (if God will) ; 
ask him how he is and he will say: “‘ Praise be to 
God.” The muleteer setting up a traveller's tent, 
as he drives in the pegs will accompany each blow 
with some such phrase as: “I trust in God,’’ as 
a charm against the malice of any local spirit on 
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whose ground he may be trespassing. A stranger 
who looks admiringly at a child, or passes some 
complimentary remark about it, will be greeted 
with indignant cries of ‘‘ Name, name! ’’—name 
the name of God in order to avert the evil eye. 

This belief in the evil eye is very strong and 
practically universal. Every child, every horse, 
or other precious object, is adorned with blue 
beads, bits of alum, or rude representations of 
an eye or of the human hand. These charms are 
supposed to afford protection from the malign 
influence, and are to be found even upon inanimate 
objects such as houses. The “‘eye’’ is dreaded 
above all things. 

But the belief in the name of God is accompanied 
by very little knowledge of Him or of His char- 
acter. He is hardly more than a name to the un- 
educated people, who have no conception of His 
claims on them or of their duty to Him. In par- 
ticular they have littleidea of the nature of sin and 
none at all of its moral heinousness. To them 
sin is a purely personal matter between themselves 
and God which they hope to arrange asthey would 
an offence against some powerful but good-natured 
and easy-going neighbour. In dealing with God 
they fully appreciate the value of a mediator. In 
their ordinary life they never think of going 
directly to a man to ask a favour, or, if they have 
offended him, to confess their fault and seek 
forgiveness face to face. An intermediary is 
indispensable, who by cajolery, personal influence, 
or the power of a glib tongue, may persuade 
the offended one to overlook the matter. This 
object achieved, the affair must not be so much 
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as hinted at between the principals. A peasant 
woman once described her idea of the mediatorial 
office of Christ by saying that He was the One Who 
would “ tell lies for us on the Day of Judgment !’’ 
With such ideas it is small wonder that even the 
Christians prefer to trust to the good offices of 
departed saints and human mediators rather than 
to One Who is so much above themselves and 
can scarcely be versed in the trickery and bribery 
inseparable from the administration of justice as 
they know it. 

Upon this foundation of ignorance and super- 
stition has been laid a veneer of nominal Moham- 
medanism or equally nominal Christianity. But 
although nominal, in the sense that there is little 
of real Christianity or real Mohammedanism in. 
the hearts and lives of the people, it must not be 
supposed that the great faiths are lightly held by 
the people generally. They cling with a passionate 
intensity to the name and what they imagine it 
represents, and often the more ignorant they are 
of the faith which they profess the more fanatical 
they are in their attachment to it. 

With the spread of education, superstition and 
ignorance are slowly giving way, and the present 
generation, both of Christians and Moslems, have 
a far clearer idea of the tenets of their religions 
than had their fathers ; but old beliefs die hard, and 
the popular religion of Palestine still has a great 
many features which would not be recognized 
by any of the creeds. 

In addition to the great religions, which are 
dealt with in subsequent chapters, there are some 
smaller sects which may be mentioned here. 
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The Samaritans are a small and dwindling 
remnant, including only about fifty families, who 
are located at Nablous, and still keep up their 
ancient worship on Mount Gerizim. They are 
chiefly interesting as possessing the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the oldest manuscript of the sacred 
writings in the world, which, however, differs 
considerably from the accepted Hebrew text. 

The Druses are an offshoot from Mohammed- 
anism, from which they broke away in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century in the reign of the mad 
Khalifa, Hakem-bi-amr-Illah, whom they regard 
as an incarnation of the Deity, paying him almost 
divine honours. They derive their name from 
Mohammed-ed-Derazi, a Persian teacher who 
proclaimed the divinity of Hakem. Strangely 
enough, they do not themselves recognize Derazi, 
whose influence was eclipsed by that of a rival 
teacher, Hamza, whom the Druses regard as their 
founder. Their religion is but little understood, 
for they are taught to keep their beliefs secret, 
and to accommodate themselves outwardly to the 
religious ideas of those with whom they come in 
contact. Consequently, to a Christian they 
represent themselves as having much in common 
with Christianity, and toa Mohammedanas holding 
the cardinal doctrines of Islam. Their real beliefs 
are communicated only to the “ initiated,’ of whom 
there are nine degrees, each more advanced in 
knowledge than the one below. Ultimately they 
seem to arrive at a pantheism which is little 
removed from atheism, and is the negation of all 
religion. Their home is in the Hauran, east of 
the Sea of Galilee, where the C.M.S. at one time 
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had several schools. They are a vigorous and in- 
dependent people, friendly to the English and 
hating the Turks against whom they were con- 
stantly in rebellion. 

The Metawalis, like the Persians, are Shiah 
Mohammedans, i.e. they reject the tirst three 
Khalifas, regarding Ali as the direct successor of the 
prophet, and they are bitterly opposed to orthodox 
Islam. They are found chiefly in the Lebanon, 
but a few are to be met with in northern Palestine. 

The Babis or Beha’is, are a modern offshoot 
from Persian Mohammedanism. Their founder, 
the Bab or “ Gate,’ was a Persian mystic who 
appeared about the middle of last century and was 
accepted by multitudes as the divinely inspired 
teacher whose manifestation all Shiites expect. 
He was put to death by the Persian authorities, 
but his mantle fell upon one of his followers, Mirza 
Yahya, or Subh-i-Ezel. His fame was soon 
eclipsed by that of his half-brother, an extremely 
able man who, beginning as the Mirza’s lieutenant, 
became his rival, and under the title of Beha-Ullah 
(Beauty of God) claimed to be a further mani- 
festation of the deity. The Babis were bitterly 
persecuted in Persia, and both the leaders went into 
exile in Turkey, where they were held by the Turks 
in a sort of honourable captivity, Subh-i-Ezel 
in Cyprus and Beha-Ullah at Acca. Here the 
latter, and after his death his son Abbas Effendi, 
lived in considerable state, receiving pilgrims and 
delegations of disciples from various parts of the 
Mohammedan world, and not a few visitors from 
the West. He is said to have a considerable 
following in the United States. 
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SLAM seems to have found in Palestine a con- 
genial soil, and has struck its roots deep 
into the life and thought of the people: 

There is no evidence that Mohammed himself ever 
visited Palestine. His night journey to Jerusalem, 
referred to in the Koran (Sura XVII), is evidently 
a vision, —a visit in spirit only,—and is so regarded 
by many orthodox Moslems : although the best 
commentators, e.g., al-Beidawi, hold that the 
prophet was actually transported to Jerusalem 
by miraculous power, and the guardians of the 
Dome of the Rock still show the place where he 
prayed, and the hole in the rock which he made 
when he ascended into heaven. Of course the 
people accept the legend as a record of actual 
fact. 

At the time of his death in A.D.632 Mohammed 
was preparing an expedition against Syria, and his 
immediate successor carried out the project. The 
Roman power was utterly broken at the battle 
of the Yarmuk (Wacusa), and Jerusalem. was 
taken in 637. The Caliph Omar treated the Christ- 
ians with consideration, leaving them in possession 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; but the 
basilica of Justinian on the site of the Temple 
became a Mohammedan mosque, and later the 
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Dome of the Rock was erected as a Moslem shrine 
in the centre of the temple area. 

The majority of the people of the land accepted 
the new faith as readily as they had done those 
which preceded it ; those who did not were reduced 
to a position of social and legal inferiority, but 
were not molested in the practice of their religion. 
Under successive rulers—Arab, Seljuk,and Osmanli 
Turk—the Christians were treated with varying 
degrees of harshness, sometimes _ persecuted, 
sometimes treated with tolerance, but always 
despised and oppressed. 

For nearly two hundred years (1096—1292) 
Palestine was the centre of conflict between the 
Crescent and the Cross, and was in a very real 
sense the bulwark of Christendom; but even 
during the brief period of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, Islam did not lose its grip upon the 
people. In 1517 Palestine became an integral 
part of the Turkish Empire. But the ascendancy 
of Islam is in no way wrapped up with the domin- 
ion of the Turk. It has succeeded by its own 
inherent force and vitality, though it has been 
greatly helped by outward circumstances. 

It must be admitted that there is something in 
a religion which, in spite of all efforts to dislodge 
it, has maintained its hold upon the land for nearly 
thirteen centuries. As compared with Judaism, 
Islam preaches an equally rigid monotheism 
without the extreme ritualism which is so irksome 
to a simple people. It pays lip homage to the 
prophets and the Law, and professes to retain 
all the truth of the ancient revelations freed from 
the accretions and corruptions of tradition. As 
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compared with Christianity, it recognizes Jesus 
as one of the greatest of the prophets, while deny- 
ing His divinity and the fact of His death upon 
the cross. It professes to perpetuate His personal 
teaching, and looks for His coming again to set 
Hisseal to the further revelation it has brought. 
It emphasizes the right of every man to approach 
God directly, without the intervention of priest 
or mediator, and aims at the greatest simplicity 
in the externals of worship. The fact that it has 
no remedy for sin does not greatly trouble a people 
whose consciousness of guilt is very slight, and its 
easy standards of morality are very agreeable to 
the natural man. For any qualms of conscience 
there is an unfailing remedy in the oft-repeated 
expression : ‘“God is merciful and compassionate,” 
meaning that He will not be hard upon any one, 
except of course the unbeliever. A favourite 
saying among the people is that the religion of the 
Arab and the religion of the Frank are like their 
respective clothes—in the former case loose 
and easy, in the latter tight and uncomfortable. 
When challenged, they will sometimes admit with 
a smile that for ordinary working life the dress of 
the Frank is distinctly more practical, and perhaps 
the same may be said of his religion. 

The Mohammedan conception of God is that of 
a Being infinitely removed from man, dwelling in 
lofty and unapproachable isolation, a Creator 
Who has nothing in common with His creatures. 
Literally without body, parts, or passions, He is 
an almighty and irresponsible Will. When to this 
conception you add a belief in an innumerable 
company of angels, genii, and more or less super- 
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human prophets and saints, you get a theology 
which appeals strongly to the oriental mind. 
Mohammed himself, as he constantly proclaimed, 
is only a man, but a man who stands in a special 
relation to God, and as such is venerated more 
highly than the other great prophets, such as 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, with whom he ranks. 
The duty of man towards God is very simple. 
It is comprised in five points :—(1) to believe in 
Him, which means repeating the creed : “ There is 
no God but Allah, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of Allah’; (2) to pray at the appointed times, 
dawn, noon, afternoon, sunset, and night ; (3) to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca; (4) to fast during 
the month of Ramadan ; and (5) to give the legal 
alms. Of these, the first (perhaps also the fourth) is 
regarded as absolutely essential, the others are left 
to the individual conscience as to the extent to 
which they should be carried out. The Moham- 
medan “ contract’’ with God has been well summed 
up by F.T. Palgrave: “I,” says man, “ willacknow- 
ledge You, and You alone, with undivided reverence 
and allegiance for my Creator, Preserver, Master, 
Lord, everything. And in quittance of this obli- 
gation I will make you five prayers a day consisting 
of thirty-four prostrations, seventeen chapters 
of the Koran, and an equal number of inclinations, 
not forgetting the previous ablutions, partial or 
total. On your side, you will in consequence 
let me do what I like for the rest of the t wenty- 
four hours, nor be over-inquisitive about my 
private and personal conduct, and after this 
you cannot do less than admit me into Paradise.”’ 
The Mohammedan professes to believe in all 
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“the Books,” including the Law, the Psalms, and 
the Gospel ; but the Koran is the final and complete 
revelation, and supersedes the others. As the 
ipsissima verba of God its inspiration is of a higher 
order than that of either the Touvat (Law) or 
Injul (Gospel). In addition, there are the “ trad- 
itions,’’ which are the record of what the Prophet 
said and did, as the Gospels are of the sayings 
and doing of Jesus. By orthodox Mohammedans 
these are regarded as of scarcely less importance 
than the Koran itself. 

Apart from its fundamental failure to deal with 
the problem of sin, the weakness of Islam lies in 
the fact that it stereotypes for all time the relig- 
ious and ethical ideas of Mohammed’s own day ; 
any new idea is anathema, and progress is regarded 
as impossible. The Mohammedan treatment of 
womanhood, which is one of its most conspicuous 
failures, is simply in accord with the general attitude 
of the Oriental towards the weaker sex. The idea 
that women have no souls and no personal relat- 
ionship with God is no part of Mohammedan 
teaching, though it may be commonly held by 
individual Moslems. Indeed, prophetesses and 
female saints are by no means unknown in the 
Moslem hagiology. Fatima, the daughter of 
the prophet, holds a high place in the estimation 
of Moslems ; the present Caliphate derives through 
her line, and the extreme reverence for Ali which 
is characteristic of the Shiite Mohammedans 
is to some extent based on the fact that he was 
her husband. Under Mohammedan law woman 
has certain well-defined rights secured to her— 
she has a certain measure of protection—but 
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the idea of her inferiority and subordination 
to man is ingrained in the spirit of Islam, and 
that is a fatal weakness. 

To the Mohammedan, Palestine is a very 
precious possession. It was here that Islam 
blossomed forth into a world power ; here is the 
scene of repeated triumphs over Christianity ; 
here more than anywhere has the Moslem had his 
foot upon the neck of the prostrate Church. 
Recent events have done much to shake his ar- 
rogant confidence ; the work of Christian missions, 
especially of medical missions, has produced a 
respect for Christianity, and a kindly feeling 
very different fromthe old attitude of contempt 
and hostility. It may be that under Christian 
rule the people of the land may be inclined to take 
on a veneer of Christianity, of the truth of which 
multitudes of them are more than half persuaded ; 
but Islam will not be dispossessed without a 
struggle. 

Palestine has never produced any great Moham- 
medan scholars, though in the religious colleges at 
Jerusalem, Gaza, and elsewhere there have been 
men of real (Moslem) learning. In Gaza I had 
the privilege of meeting regularly with several such 
men, and was often astonished by their knowledge 
of the Scriptures which, however, they studied 
with a view rather to controversy than to in- 
struction. Their attitude to Christianity was by 
no means one of blind, unreasoning opposition, but 
of thoughtful consideration, and they were able 
to make out a very strong case for their own view. 
Some of them were mystics, like those of the 
Persian school. This type is found especially 
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among members of the religious orders (dervishes), 
of which the Shadhaliyeh are fairly strong in 
Palestine. They incline to the views of the Persian 
sect of the Babis, whose head-quarters are at 
Acca. 

To deal with this phase of Islam the Church 
needs to send out men of real oriental scholarship, 
with some knowledge of religious philosophy, and 
above all with a wide and understanding sympathy 
with the mental attitude of the Moslem. 

In this account I have made little reference to 
popular Mohammedanism which, as I have shown 
in a previous chapter, is mingled with elements 
of a baser sort, and expresses itself in ignorant 
and often degrading practices and ideas that are 
bound to give way before the advance of educa- 
tion and civilization. The danger of Islam as a 
rival to Christianity lies not in its grosser elements, 
but in the measure of truth which it possesses. 
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THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


4 HOU hast a name that thou livest and 
an art dead.’’ The message to the Church 
in Sardis might be written over every one 
of the many Churches of the East. Within the 
ancient walls of the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre—called by the native Christians the Church 
of the Resurrection—we find a display of wealth and 
barbaric splendour set in an historic environment 
which is embodied in the very stones. Before 
the shrine stand golden candlesticks, from its 
roof hang a multitude of gold and silver lamps. 
On a high day the Patriarch, a venerable figure 
with flowing beard, sits in state among bishops 
and clergy, a company gorgeous in jewelled and 
gold-embroidered robes. Within the vast rotunda 
moves acrowd of pilgrims gathered from the ends 
of the earth, worshipping, crossing themselves, 
kissing the very stones with a devotion touching 
in its simplicity. And among them the black 
robed ecclesiastics push here and there, their chief 
business to extract the last piastre from the pockets 
ofthe devout. The Russian Government provided 
as a matter of course for the free repatriation of the 
thousands of Russian pilgrims, for it was recog- 
nized that as long as the pilgrim had a copeck 
left the Greek Church would not let him go till 
she had got it out of him. 
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The witness of an independent observer as to 
the condition of the Church in a part of the Turkish 
Empire is more or less true of all sections of 
the: Eastern Church. Sir C. Eliot sayst:— 

The power of the Church seems to be ceremonial rather than 
moral. “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and the fruits of 


the Orthodox Church lack spirituality. She has qguickened neither 
the moral sense nor the intelligence of her followers. 


He ascribes this failure to the low level, morally, 
intellectually, and socially, of the ordinary clergy, 
who are for the most part peasants, differing 
from other peasants only by the nature of their 
“trade ” :— 

One man is a cobbler and knows how to make boots and shoes ; 
another is a priest and knows how to read mass. The peasant 
regards the two trades as on the same footing. He has no doubt 
that it is as necessary to be prayed for as to wear boots. But the 
ceremonies performed by the priest are, for him, simply practical 


operations with a view to his comfort in another world, and not 
intended to ennoble his life here. 


Even among the higher clergy the standard is 
deplorably low ; few can lay claim to any degree 
of scholarship, or show any appreciation of 
religion as a spiritual and ethical force. 

The majority of Christians in Palestine belong 
to the Greek Orthodox Church. This is not the 
same thing as the Greek National Church. The 
term includes also the Russian, Bulgarian, and 
other national Churches, butin Palestine it means 
primarily the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, which 
is an independent branch of the Greek Orthodox 
communion, and claims to be the Mother Church 
of Christendom. Butin addition to this “‘ Greek ”’ 
Church, other independent national Churches, 


* “ Turkey in Europe, ” p. 264. 
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e.g., the Armenian and Syrian, are represented 
in Palestine, or at least in Jerusalem. Again, 
sections of some of these Churches are in commun- 
ion with Rome, acknowledging the supremacy 
of the Pope while retaining their own worship 
andindependent organization. Such are known as 
“Catholic” or ‘‘ Uniat ’’ Churches. Thus besides 
(x) the Greek Orthodox Church, we have (2) the 
Greek Catholic—Uniat, from the Orthodox, (3) the 
Syrian Nestorian, (4) the Uniat Nestorian, or 
Chaldean, (5) the Syrian Jacobite, (6) the Uniat 
Jacobite, (7) the Gregorian Armenian, (8) the 
Uniat Armenian, (9) the Maronite. In addition 
we find (10) the Coptic Church, (11) the Abys- 
sinian Church, the members of which, of course, 
are African, (12)the Roman Catholics and (13) Angli- 
can and (14) non-episcopal Protestants, Churches 
which are of western origin, the result of missionary 
effort, and consist chiefly of converts from other 
bodies. 

Most, if not all, of these Churches were recog- 
nized by the Turkish authorities as separate 
religious communities (in Turkish, met; in 
Arabic, taiyifeh), and had a certain degree of 
autonomy. Their heads had a civil as well as an 
ecclesiastical status; they could hold property 
in their corporate capacity, could make regu- 
lations which would be binding upon their members 
and would be enforced by the civil authorities, and 
they would assess and collect the Imperial taxes 
from their own members. The Government in the 
ordinary way would deal with their members not 
directly, but through their own recognized officials. 
But the Turkish classification was sometimes a 
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little misleading. For instance, Roum (Greek) 
meant, not a Greek national, but a member of a 
Church of the Greek Orthodox communion ; 
Katolik (Catholic) not necessarily a Romanist, 
but a member of one of the Uniat Churches; 
Erment (Armenian) included only the Gregorians, 
not their brethren of the Uniat section; indeed, 
during the Armenian massacres of 1895-6 the 
latter were not molested.. When in addition to 
these classifications we get cross divisions on a 
doctrinal or a national basis the result is a con- 
fusion of terms which is not a little puzzling to the 
ordinary reader. The most important thing to 
note is that in Palestine the terms ‘“‘ Greek ”’ and 
‘“ Latin”’ are used generally not in a racial or ling- 
uistic, but ina strictly ecclesiasticalsense. Among 
the natives the terms “‘ French”’ and ‘‘ English ” 
are sometimes used in a similar way, so that 
a man will tell you he is “ English’? meaning that 
he is a Protestant. 

But with the exception of the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, the masses of the people have 
very little knowledge of the differences of doctrine 
which divide them. They know that they differin 
the things that they do ; they keep fasts and feasts 
on different days and in different ways, have differ- 
ent marriage regulations and differences of ritual ; 
but of differences of belief they know very little. 
At one time I had a large class of Orthodox Greeks 
who used to come to me regularly for informal Bible 
study and discussion, and I was often amused to 
hear them stoutly maintaining—not to me but to 
one another—that most distinctively Protestant 
doctrines which we found in the Bible were taught 
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by their own Church, Had they not heard that very 
passage readin Church ? It did not occur to them 
that their own priest might have put upon the 
text a very different interpretation from that at 
which they had arrived under my guidance. 
During the last thirty years the Christians of the 
Eastern Churches have made great advances in 
knowledge and (one trusts) in spirituality. A 
generation ago the standard was deplorably low. 
Many even of the clergy could scarcely read. The 
people chose their priests from among themselves; 
a man would be taken from the tail of the plough 
and, after a few months in a seminary, would be 
sent back with a sufficient knowledge to go 
through the prayers and administer the sacraments 
with some correctness of ritual. The people were 
ignorant of the most elementaryfacts. The storyis 
told of a puzzled parishioner who asked his priest 
to tell him the difference between Jesus and Christ. 
The good man replied that he had never been 
quite clear about that himself, but as far as he 
could make out Christ was the brother of Jesus. 
One of our catechists was asked by a poor man 
to tell him quite candidly whether in his opinion 
Jesus or Mohammed was the more reliable prophet. 
“ Are you not a Christian?” said the catechist ; 
‘have you never been to Church?” “ Yes,” 
said the man, ‘‘ I’ve been twice. Thesecond time 
the priest was feeding the people with bread dipped 
in wine. I liked it and asked for a second helping, 
but he would not give me any, so I made up my 
mind that I would have nothing more to do with 
such an inhospitable fellow.’ I have myself 
known a congregation, wishing to “ take a rise.” 
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out of an unpopular priest, to arrange that each 
man after receiving the Communion should go 
back to the end of the queue and come up again, 
thus providing an endless succession of commun- 
icants, until the bread and wine were exhausted, 
whereupon they mobbed the priest because he 
had not provided enough ! 

The priests were shamefully underpaid and con- 
sequently very venal, and it was no uncommon 
thing for a priest (for a consideration) to marry 
people within the prohibited degrees, which are 
much wider with the Greeks than with us, or even to 
marry aman to asecond wife while his first wife was . 
alive. Such delinquencies, if brought to the notice 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, were punished, but 
they persisted in quite recent years. Fees were 
charged for all personal ministrations, and it was 
a common saying that a priest never came out of 
a house as poor as he went in. 

Besides the parish priests there are in many 
places representatives of the “ regular ’’ clergy, 
(i.e. monks), usually Greeks by nationality, who 
are in direct touch with the central ecclesiastical 
authorities, and with their backing are often a 
thorn in the side of the parochial clergy. They 
have no real jurisdiction over the latter, but they 
are usually men of much greater education and 
knowledge of the world, and the “ power of the 
purse ” which they possess puts them in a very 
strong position. It is the Greek monk, not the 
Parish priest, who is regarded as the reis or 
religious head of the community. This position 
gives rise, as in western Europe before the 
Reformation, to constant quarrels between the 
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“ regulars ’’ and “ seculars,’’ who each have their 
following among the people. 

The work of foreign missionaries, especially the 
opening of mission schools, has led to a great 
improvement within recent years. The clergy 
have realized that if their people become more 
educated than themselves they will inevitably 
lose their power over them, and a certain standard 
of education is now required for the priesthood. 
A course of training extending over some years is 
' provided at the Greek seminary, and an exam- 
ination has to be passed before ordination. Stim- 
ulated by the example of Protestant schools, and 
perhaps urged by the instinct of self preservation, 
the authorities of the Orthodox Church have 
themselves opened schools, and every Christian 
village has its school where at least the children 
are taught to read and write. Through the efforts 
of the Bible societies the Scriptures have been 
widely circulated, and the present generation of 
Christians know much more of their religion than 
did their fathers. If the missionaries in Palestine 
had accomplished nothing else, their work would 
still be abundantly justified by the effect it has 
had upon oriental Christianity. 

For higher education the native Christians are 
still almost entirely dependent upon foreign 
missionary institutions. Many of them go ultimately 
to the Syrian Protestant College at Beyrout, where 
they can get an education fitting them to take 
government appointments in Egypt or elsewhere, 
or can qualify as schoolmasters, pharmacists, 
or doctors. The presence of such educated men 
will do much to raise the standard throughout 
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the country. But, great as has been the improve- 
ment, the level of oriental Christianity is still 
very low, and the conditions indicated in the 
earlier part of the chapter still obtain to a great 
extent. In particular, one has to deplore an 
entire lack of missionary spirit among the native 
Christians. The Eastern Church, at least in 
Palestine, has no sense of mission to the Moslems 
round her, no belief in the power of her message 
or of her Master to change their hearts. She 
regards the missionaries at best as unpractical 
visionaries engaged upon a hopeless task, too 
often as disturbers of her peace, and to be treated 
as foes rather than as friends and helpers. 

But with all this we must not forget the dept 
which we owe to the Palestinian Church. Through 
centuries of oppression and wrong she has at least 
kept alive the name and form of Christianity. In 
spite of every material inducement to apostatize, 
her members have for the most part resisted the 
temptation. To the Church of Jerusalem we owe 
the Creed which, with some modifications, has 
served for nearly sixteen centuries to express the 
unity of the Christian faith. To the Eastern 
Church we owe some of the best known prayers 
in our liturgy, and some of our most popular 
hymns.: Her light is dim, but it has not gone out, 
and by the mercy of God it may yet burn with a 
brighter radiance than ever. 

The Roman Catholics have strong missions in 

*E.g., the prayer of St. Chrysostom and the Gloria in Excelsis, 
“ Art thou weary, art thou languid ? ’’ was composed in Judezain 
the eighth century, and “ The day is past and over,” “ Christian, 


dost thou see them?” and many other well known hymns are of 
eastern origin. 
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the country, and have gained a large number of 
adherents from the Eastern Churches. The 
religious orders are especially strong, and carry 
on a great educational and philanthropic work. 
Many of their clergy are scholars of European 
reputation. They, too, make no attempt toreach 
the Moslem population, but confine their 
missionary work to nominal Christians. 
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EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY 


HE liberation of Palestine in 1918 was 
hailed by evangelical Christians generally 
as the beginning of a new era in time, the 

“last days’’ during which Israel, restored to 
the land of his inheritance, should prepare the way 
for the establishment of the Messianic Kingdom. 
Very similar thoughts were current in evangelical 
circles in the year 1841. Mehemet Ali, Viceroy 
of Egypt, who had succeeded in wresting the whole 
of Syria and Palestine from the hand of the Turk, 
had been himself driven out by the great Powers, 
acting inconcert. The hopes of lovers of Palestine 
ranhigh. The land was indeed given back to the 
Turk, but with what seemed at the time sufficient 
guarantees for religious liberty. Men like Lord 
Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury) and 
Edward Bickersteth, hoped that this would clear 
the way for the return of the Jews to their own 
land, and for a revival of spiritual life in the 
Eastern Churches. They looked for “a Church 
of the Circumcision presided over by a Christian 
of Jewish race, and to which an apostle of the 
Gentiles, such as (say) the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, might perhaps one day indite a new Epistle 
to the Hebrews.” 1 

* Stock, “‘ History of the C.M.S.,” vol. i, p. 420. 
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It was at this juncture and with such hopes that 
the Jerusalem bishopric was founded. The sug- 
gestion came in the first instance from the godly 
King of Prussia, Frederick William IV, who pro- 
pounded to the English court and the see of Canter- 
bury a scheme for an Anglican bishop in Jerusalem 
to be appointed by the Archbishop on the nomin- 
ation of the Crowns of England and of Prussia 
alternately. He set aside a sum of £15,000 from 
his own private fortune towards the endowment 
of the bishopric, on the understanding that a similar 
sum would be raised in England.t The project 
was warmly taken up, an endowment fund was 
raised in England—it amounted ultimately to 
over £20,000—and the bishopric was duly con- 
stituted, though not without much opposition from 
the High Church party, who were jealous for the 
rights of the Orthodox Church. 

The first occupant of the see, nominated by 
England, was a learned Jewish convert, the Rev. 
Michael Solomon Alexander, Professor of Hebrew 
and Arabic in King’s College, London, who was 
consecrated on 7 November, 1841. His duties 
were to exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the 
congregations of the Church of England within 
his sphere (viz., Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and Abys- 
sinia), and over any other Christians who might 


t The capital was never handed over, but the interest (£600) was 
duly paid to the English trustees of the fund as long as the 
arrangement continued. 


2 It was not, asit has sometimes been styled, an Anglo-Prussian 
bishopric ; it was a purely Anglican organization, to which 
German congregations were permitted to attach themselves while 
retaining their own standards and forms of worship. The bishop 
holds mission from the metropolitan see of Canterbury. 
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put themselves under his care ; tocultivate friendly 
relations with the Eastern Churches and render 
to them such offices of friendship as they might 
be willing to receive, especially assisting them in 
the work of Christian education; and above all 
to foster missionary effort among the Jews. 

Bishop Alexander carried with him a letter 
commendatory from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the patriarchs of the Eastern Churches, 
and was by them received with at least an outward 
show of respect and friendliness. He did not, 
however, live to do more than initiate the work 
of the bishopric, and died on his way back to 
England in 1845. 

The King of Prussia nominated as his successor 
the Rev. Samuel Gobat, a Swiss by nationality, 
and a missionary for nearly twenty years of the 
C.M.S., who reached Jerusalem at the end of 1846. 
Gobat already had some knowledge of the East, 
since he had in 1827, and again in 1841, made 
lengthened missionary journeys in these parts 
on behalf of the C.M.S., and knew well the d'ff- 
culties of the task to which he was called. He was 
a firm believer in religious education, by which 
he meant not “‘ the teaching of creeds, catechisms, 
etc., least of all the theoretical differences existing 
between different Churches, but the positive, 
historical, doctrinal, and moral truths of the Word 
of God, proceeding from a living conviction on 
the part of the teacher, and interwoven as much as 
possible with other branches of education.’’! 

Accordingly, one of his first acts was to establish 
schools in various parts of the country, which were 


* Letter from Bishop Gobat to General Rose, 13 October, 1847. 
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attended largely by the children of oriental Christ- 
ians. He also engaged some simple native evan- 
gelists, or colporteurs, and sent them through the 
country to read the Bible to the villagers, and talk 
with them about what they read. ‘‘ The success 
of this scheme was surprising. As soon as these 
simple people opened their Bibles in the streets 
or public places, in towns or villages, the people 
crowded round them to listen, and often showed 
signs of being touched. Individuals often came 
in the evening to the lodgings of the Bible readers, 
confessing their sins with tears in their eyes, and 
asking to be instructed in the way of salvation. 
There was a general movement throughout the 
country. People seemed to become aware of 
their deplorable ignorance, and to long for the 
simple truth of the Bible. Hardly a week passed 
in which some petition or deputation did not arrive 
from one place or another in Palestine asking for 
missionaries, teachers for the young, church 
buildings, and Protestant schools.’’! 

The authorities of the Greek Church took alarm ; 
formal sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against any who sent their children to 
the Protestant school, Bibles were sought for and 
burnt, and those who possessed them fined. Pro- 
testants were thrown into prison on trumped-up 
charges. The persecuted Bible readers appealed 
to the Bishop, begging him to receive them into 
the Protestant Church and extend to them his 
protection. Gobat was in a difficult position. 
Already in 1848 he had received a letter from several 
Christians at Nablous, saying they had determined 

1 Richter, ‘‘History of Missions in the Near East,” p.240. 
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to leave the Greek Church and constitute themselves 
an evangelical congregation under his care. He 
had told them he could not countenance them in 
any such action ; they should continue to study 
- the Word of God and order their lives accordingly, 
but remain in their Church as long as they were 
permitted to do so. Similar petitions had at one 
time come in almost daily, and to all he had 
given the same advice, even though it resulted, 
as it did in one case at least, in the whole village 
going over to the Roman Church which had no 
scruples about receiving them. But here were 
men who, simply because they desired to read the 
Bible and secure scriptural instruction for their 
children, were cast out by their own Church, 
persecuted and refused all the offices of religion. 
Suspects were required to kiss the sacred pictures, 
worship the Virgin or saints, or promise not to read 
the Bible, and on their refusal were excommun- 
icated. Some of them had been cut off from Holy 
Communion for two years. Clearly something 
must be done for them. Before his consecration 
Gobat had asked the advice of Archbishop Howley 
on this point. The latter, while deprecating 
any active proselytizing had encouraged him to 
receive such individual Christains as, convinced 
of the errors of the Greek Church, might intel- 
ligently desire to join a more scriptural body. He 
now referred the matter again to Archbishop 
Sumner, who gave him similar advice. ‘‘ If Greek 
Christians, dissatisfied with the state of their 
Church, desire scriptural fellowship, and are imbued 
with the belief that the Anglican Church in doctrine 
and constitution doth answer to this condition, it 
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were unreasonable to forbid the Bishop to afford to 
such Christians his help and countenance.” Forti- 
fied by these opinions, Bishop Gobat, while refus- 
ing to recognize wholesale “‘ conversions,’ began to 
form these Bible Christians into Protestant con- 
gregations which were officially recognized by the 
Turkish authorities as under his protection and 
spiritual jurisdiction. 

Great offence was thereby given to the Tractarian 
party in England, and in 1853 a memorial, signed 
by over a thousand English Churchmen, was ad- 

‘dressed to the patriarchs and synods of the Greek 
Church, protesting against Gobat’s action. This 
called forth a ‘“‘ Declaration ’’ signed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin, 
officially disowning the memorial, and extending 
to their brother, the Anglican bishop in Jerusalem, 
theirsympathy and protection. The Greek Church 
took no notice of either the memorial or the declar- 
ation, and the Protestant communities continued 
to grow. 

Bishop Gobat’s work had now extended far 
beyond the scope originally intended, and he turned 
for help to his old Society. With some hesitation the 
Church Missionary Society responded to his appeal, 
and in 1851 Dr. C. Sandreczki and the Rev. 
F. A. Klein, afterwards famous as the discoverer of 
the Moabite Stone, were sent to Jerusalem to under- 
take missionary work. From this time forward 
the development of the native Protestant Church 
is largely bound up with the story of the C.M.S. 
Palestine Mission, which will be dealt with in a 
subsequent chapter. The Society ultimately 
took over the whole of the Bishop’s missionary 
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work, and became responsible for the maintenance 
and direction of all the Protestant congregations 
and schools, including the diocesan boarding 
school at Jerusalem, still known as the Bishop 
Gobat School. 

The first native clergyman was ordained in 1871 
to the charge of the Protestant congregation at 
Nazareth. The church here had been built as 
the result of a memorial presented to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by the officers of H.M.S. Mars, 
who visited the place in 1862 and expressed their 
astonishment that the Church of England had 
no suitable place of worship in a town of such 
sacred associations. The Prince of Wales (after- 
wards King Edward VII), who was of the party, 
headed the subscription list with a donation of 
ten napoleons. At the opening of the church in 
1871 the Rev. Seraphim Boutaji was ordained as 
its first (native) pastor, and at the same time the 
Rev. Michael Kawar was ordained to the charge 
of the native congregation in Jerusalem for whom 
St. Paul’s church was built three years later. 
Christ Church, which had been opened in 1849, 
was for the English and Hebrew community. 
A third clergyman, the Rev. Khalil Jamal, was 
ordained in 1874. All three were converts from 
the Greek Catholic Church. 

Meanwhile the Protestant community passed 
through many vicissitudes. The Turks gave full 
liberty to Jews, Druses, and Christians of various 
sects to become Protestants if they wished. As 
Gobat put it, the Mohammedan idea being that 
there were only two religions, that of God and that 
of the devil, and all non-Moslems belonging to the 
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latter, it was a matter of perfect indifference 
with what particular section of the Synagogue of 
Satan they allied themselves. The Crimean war 
sent up the prestige of England in the East, and 
brought an influx of would-be Protestants, but 
many of them showed a lamentable fickleness of 
attachment. The intimate connexion between 
politics and religion in the mind of the Palestinian 
Christians, has always been a great hindrance to 
spiritual religion. 

But evangelical Christianity was making steady 
progress. The schools were doing a tremendous 
work in enlightening the people, and the example 
of the Protestants was reacting on the oriental 
Churches, who began to establish schools of their 
own, and to set their own house in order. The 
American Mission Press at Beirut was pouring 
forth literature of an educational and edifying 
character. The Bible societies were circulating the 
Scriptures ; a standard Arabic Bible was issued 
(1860-64) which is regarded by competent 
authorities as the finest version extant in any 
language. The Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, opened in 1866, brought higher grade 
education and professional training within the 
reach of all. 

Bishop Gobat passed away in 1879, full of years 
and of honour. He had done a great work. At 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his episcopate in 1871 the German Pastor 
Weser had written : ‘‘ Notwithstanding many bitter 
experiences, it has been the Bishop's successful 
task to maintain a true evangelical alliance among 
Protestants of all denominations, and of German, 
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English, Arab and Hebrew birth.”” He had been the 
means of establishing a flourishing missionary work. 
To his great personal qualities, his sound judgment, 
his unswerving faithfulness, and the profound 
respect which he inspired in all classes of the com- 
munity, was due in no small measure the firm and 
settled position in which Protestant Christianity 
found itself at the close of his long career. 

Gobat was succeeded by Bishop Barclay, who 
held the see for only two years, and on his death 
in 1881 the German Emperor, as he had now 
become, failed to nominate a successor, and ul- 
timately withdrew from the arrangement. The 
bishopric lapsed for six years. It was revived 
in 1887 by Archbishop Benson, the loss of the 
Prussian endowment being met by an annual 
contribution of £300 each from the London Jews 
Society and the Church Missionary Society. With 
their concurrence the Ven. G. F. Popham Blyth, 
Archdeacon of Rangoon, was selected to fill the 
vacant post, and was consecrated in 1887. 

The new bishop found much to set in order in 
a diocese which had been without a chief pastor 
for six years. The missionaries had become accus- 
tomed to act on their own responsbility in Church 
matters ; indeed, during the later years of Bishop 
Gobat’s episcopate he had treated them rather as 
coadjutors than as subordinate clergy, and re- 
garded himself, as he said, as a superintendent 
missionary rather than a bishop. Some of the 
Society’s workers, few of whom were of English 
origin, in their zeal for things that matter had 
apparently been somewhat unmindful of Church 
order and of the externals of public worship. Bishop 
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Blyth, who was somewhat ecclesiastically minded, 
was horrified at some of the things he found, but 
instead of bringing his complaints to the notice of 
the Society he published them to the world in his 
Primary Charge which, although addressed to 
the clergy and laity of his diocese, was published 
in London before it had even been seen by them. 
This document was in some respects a thoughtful 
and valuable presentation of the condition of 
things in the diocese, but it contained a direct and 
deliberate attack upon the policy and methods of 
the Church Missionary Society, and this feature 
was so prominent as to eclipse everything else in 
the Charge. The Bishop accused the Society of 
systematic aggression upon the Eastern Churches, 
with corresponding neglect of missionary work 
among Moslems, of failure to provide for the decen- 
cies of divine service, of neglect of holy days and 
infrequent administration of the Holy Communion, 
and of failure to pay due regard to his own position 
as bishop. At the instance of Convocation, an 
inquiry was held by Archbishop Benson, assisted by 
the Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, and 
Carlisle. The ‘‘ Advice’’ of these prelates, issued 
on 17 August, 1891, was regarded by men of 
all parties as a complete vindication of the C.M.S. 

Such a decision did not tend to make the Bishop 
more favourably disposed to the Society, and for 
many years there remained a feeling of soreness 
and lack of confidence which seriously hindered 
the work. Worst of all, strong party feeling 
was introduced into the community; the native 
Christians, clergy and laity alike, were strongly 
Protestant, and felt that the Bishop was out of 
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sympathy with them and with the Society ; the 
Bishop and the C.M.S. were regarded as opposite 
camps, and disaffected Christians were only too 
ready to try to play off one against the other. 
Incalculable harm was done to native Church 
development. The position was rendered more 
difficult by the formation of the Jerusalem and 
the East Mission, which took up missionary work 
under the Bishop’s direction at Jerusalem and 
Haifa, places where the C.M.S. was already at 
work. Happily time, which in a living organism 
heals all breaches, has brought about a better 
understanding, and Dr. Stock was able in 1916 
to write that “throughout our present period 
(1899-1914) friendly relations were cordially 
maintained, and the Bishop’s personal interest 
in the work and kindness to the missionaries were 
much appreciated.’’: 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of native 
Church development was “‘ the abject dependence 
and the utter want of self-help which is charac- 
teristic of all denominations of native Christians.’’2 
As they pathetically said, they could only stand 
upright if they had a wall to lean against. Both 
Greek and Latin Churches had long been under 
the protection of foreign Powers, and managed by 
foreign ecclesiastics. The arrangement had 
suited the people very well. The convents were 
accustomed to expend large sums directly and 
indirectly in charity, and the adherents of the 
Eastern Churches subsisted in large part on the 
alms thus given. 

* “ History of the C.M.S.,” vol. iv, p,128. 
2 C.M.S. Report, 1878-79. 
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Indeed, it was recognized that the material 
inducements offered by the rival Churches were 
a considerable factor in determining changes of 
“religion.”’” It says much for the sincerity of 
the Protestant converts that they were willing 
to ally themselves with a Church which offered 
no such material benefits ; but if the English Church 
did not provide them with bodily food its native 
adherents expected that at least it would provide 
them with spiritual food free of cost. “‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give,’ was atext they were 
never tired of dinning into the ears of the mission- 
ary. They readily admitted that the (native) 
labourer was worthy of his hire, but were equally 
clear that the hire should be paid by some one 
else—a condition of mind not unknown in the 
more enlightened West. 

As far back as 1878 an attempt was made to 
inculcate principles of self-government and self- 
support by the formation of a native Church 
committee, but the attempt proved abortive, and 
it was not until the year 1905 that a native Church 
council was formally constituted. This body 
consisted of the native clergy, and lay members 
elected on a wide basis, together with a few mis- 
sionaries who, however, had no voting power. It 
was to take over the appointment, supervision, and 
support of the native pastors and other church 
workers, to hold native Church property and 
administer its funds, and generally tocontrol native 
Church affairs, the rights of the Bishop and other 
ecclesiastical authorities being reserved. It was 
hoped that the council would gradually take over 
the schools as well. Its funds consisted, first of 
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all, of a*grant-in-aid from the C.M.S., fixed orig- 
inally at £1320, a sum representing what the 
Society was then spending on the work taken over, 
but which was to be reduced annually by the 
sum of £8. In addition, it was to receive all 
church collections, and such other sums as it could 
raise by subscriptions and donations. The scheme 
has worked satisfactorily during the few years 
it has been in operation. 

The council is not an official church organiz- 
ation, but a voluntary association comprising 
only those congregations connected with the 
C.M.S., which appoints its chairman and, so long 
as the grant-in-aid continues, exercises an effec- 
tive supervision over its work. But it isa step in 
the direction of self-government and self-support. 

The Protestant Church in Palestine, though the 
result of missionary effort, is not an ordinary 
missionary Church. It is not a Church of converts ; 
Jewish converts usually attach themselves to a 
foreign congregation, Moslem converts have for 
the most part had to leave the country. Nor is 
it altogether a Church of converted persons. 
During the last thirty years accessions from other 
Churches, the result of conviction, have been 
comparatively few. The majority of the present 
members are the children of Protestant parents 
and have been brought up as Protestants. | Prob- 
ably the Church in Palestine does not contain a 
larger proportion of truly spiritual Christians 
than the average English congregation. Yet it 
is a living, vigorous, and well-instructed Church. 


_ * One result of this has been that native contributions which 
in 1903 amounted to £108, had by 1913 increased to £7 20. 
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Its clergy are thoroughly trained and devoted to 
their work. I shall not easily forget a catech- 
izing, not of the children, but of adults, at which 
I was present in the church at Salt one Sunday 
afternoon in 1900. The church was well filled 
with men; the subject was the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, not the easiest of the books of the 
Bible, and I was astonished at the knowledge 
and clear understanding of the book which was 
shown—it would have put to shame many an 
English congregation. 

The great weakness of the native Church is its 
selfishness and lack of missionary spirit. Its 
members, with some bright exceptions, seem 
neither to desire nor to believe in the conversion 
of their Moslem neighbours, and their contri- 
butions to the work of the Church overseas have, 
since the formation of the council, fallen almost 
to vanishing point. It was this spirit which led 
to the downfall of the Eastern Church in the 
seventh century, and it is the great danger to-day. 
A Church which lives only for itself must die. 

The Evangelical Episcopal Church, as it is 
styled, i.e., those congregations connected with 
the C.M.S., included in 1913 nine (out of a total 
of eleven) native clergy, and 2351 adherents of 
whom 883 were communicants. It was organized 
in twelve pastorates, each under a pastorate 
committee; it had rog1 children in its Sunday 
schools, and its voluntary contributions amounted 
to £720. 

When in November, 1914, Turkey was drawn 
into the war, the native Anglican Church was called 
upon to pass through the fire. The intimate assoc- 
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iation of religion and politics in the Near East 
made it inevitable that its members should be 
suspected of enemy proclivities. The church at 
Jaffa was closed, and the pastor and leading workers 
imprisoned, and afterwards exiled, as agents of 
an English society. In other places services were 
suspended or only held in private, and every- 
where the people had to endure the opprobrium 
and danger of belonging to the ‘“‘ English’’ Church. 
But things might easily have been worse. 
Deprived of the support of the missionaries, the 
native Christians were thrown upon their own 
resources, and rose nobly to the occasion. 

In Jerusalem, when all mission buildings were 
seized, the senior native pastor, the Rev. Ibrahim 
Baz, went boldly to the authorities and claimed the 
church as the property of the native congregation, 
and throughout the war carried on the services 
there regularly, always afraid,—horribly afraid, — 
but always doing his duty. He also claimed, 
and was permitted to take possession of, a sum 
of money lying in the bank, and with it was able 
to pay a portion of the salaries of the native agents 
and so save them from starvation ; for of course 
remittances could only be sent from England with 
great difficulty. Moreover, after the set-back at 
Gaza in the spring of 1917, when numbers of British 
prisoners were sent up to Jerusalem, Mr. Bazclaimed 
the right to minister to these men as members of his 
Church. He acted as their chaplain, helped them 
as far as he could out of his own poverty, and per- 
formed the last sad rites over sixteen of them who 
died, marching through the streets in his robes at the 
head of the sad little funeral processions, inwardly 
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trembling but faithfully executing his office. 
Only those who know the country and the people 
can realize the courage and devotion here shown. 
And who can measure what it meant to our lads ? 
Certainly we as Englishmen owe a debt to the 
native Church in Palestine. There were none 
who welcomed the British troops with more heart- 
felt joy than the members of this sorely tried 
Church. We may well believe that it has emerged 
from the fiery trial stronger and purer through 
what it has suffered. 

On the withdrawal of Prussia from its connex- 
ion with the bishopric, the German congregations 
were organized independently. Several German 
societies were at work. The Jerusalemsverein 
had been founded in 1853 for the purpose of 
supporting Protestant institutions and German 
congregations in the Near East. Bishop Gobat 
handed over to it the congregation at Bethlehem, 
and other congregations were formed in the neigh- 
bourhood. It also founded an orphanage near 
Bethlehem, and had in addition large German 
congregations at Haifa and Jaffa, as well as at 
Jerusalem. 

The Syrian Orphanage near Jerusalem was 
founded in 1860 by Father Ludwig Schneller, one 
of the Basle missionaries. Far more than an 
orphanage, it has developed into a great industrial 
and agricultural colony with more than five hundred 
souls, occupying over 700 acres of ground and with 
an annual budget of {9000, of which £7500 is 
collected from individuals chiefly as Christmas 
gifts. One of the great ideas of Father Schneller 
was the formation of a National Protestant Church 
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for the Arabs of which the community at Jeru- 
salem was to be the nucleus. 

The Katserwerth Deaconesses were invited to 
Jerusalem by Bishop Gobat in 1851. They opened 
schools in Bethlehem—the first school for girls 
in the country—and had a large boarding school 
for girls and a hospital in Jerusalem. They did a 
good work also in visiting and nursing among 
the Protestant communities in Bethlehem, Jaffa, 
and Haifa. 

The Moravian Church also had a leper hospital 
near Jerusalem, founded in 1865. There are in 
addition several smaller Protestant communities 
connected with various missionary agencies. 

The German Protestant community in Palestine 
was, before the war, about equal in numbers to the 
Anglican, but its members were chiefly foreigners; 
it had, however, some 700 native adherents. 

Bishop Blyth resigned his see in 1914, and died 
the same year. His episcopate had been a troubled 
one, but had witnessed great advances in Church 
development. Perhaps his most permanent 
memorial is the Collegiate Establishment of St. 
George in Jerusalem. When the Bishop took up 
his work in 1887 he found no buildings belonging 
to the see, and had to live and work in a hired 
house. He set himself to provide a home for 
Anglican Christianity in Jerusalem which should 
be worthy of the Church he represented. His 
scheme included a collegiate church, a residence 
for the bishop, a library, and residential quarters 
for the accommodation of clergy who might wish to 


* The figures given by Dr. Richter (1910) are 690 Arabs, 1330 
Templars, and 460 members of the German State Church, 
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study Biblical archeology and kindred subjects 
on the spot. The capitular body was to consist 
of eight honorary canons, four of whom were to 
be leading ecclesiastics in various parts of the 
world, and four missionaries working in the country, 
also four stipendiary canons holding diocesan 
posts and provided for out of the bishop’s funds. 
The first part of the building, including the bishop's 
house anda small but beautiful church, was finished 
in 1897, and the whole was completed, and the en- 
larged church consecrated, in 1912, in the presence 
of a large and distinguished gathering, which in- 
cluded many who had come from England in order 
to be present, together with official representatives 
of most of the Oriental Churches. The Jerusalem 
bishopric has now a worthy and dignified home 
in the Holy City: 

For the new bishop the choice fell on the Rev. 
Rennie MacInnes, Secretary of the C.M.S. Egypt 
Mission. He was consecrated on 28 October, 
1914, but was not enthroned in the collegiate church 
of St. George till 17 March, 1918. He has already 
endeared himself to his flock by his care for their 
needs through the Syria and Palestine Relief 
Fund, which he founded, and he may be fully 
trusted to deal wisely and sympathetically with 
the many interests committed to his care. Before 
him and the Protestant community in Palestine 
lies a great period of reconstruction and, we 
trust, of increased activity. We may well 
believe that evangelical Christianity willplay a 
great part in the future development of Palestine. 
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THE C.M.S, MISSION 


HE attention of the C.M.S. was directed 
to the Near East very early in its history, 
for as far back as 1802 it was suggested 

that an attempt should be made to revive spiritual 
and evangelical religion in the Greek Church. 
Nine years later a letter was received from a Roman 
Catholic doctor in Malta, embodying the same 
suggestion, and pointing out the possibility of 
reaching the Mohammedans in this way. With 
this object the Mediterranean Mission was founded 
in 1815 with its head-quarters at Malta, from which 
centre agents of the Society made extensive miss- 
ionary journeys in Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, 
and the Greek Islands. 

At first the results were encouraging. The 
missionaries were welcomed by the heads of the 
Eastern Churches, and the Jacobite Archbishop 
of Jerusalem actually visited London and conferred 
with the C.M.S. Committee as to the best means 
of extending a knowledge of the Bible among 
his people. Stations were established at Syra, 
Smyrna, and Cairo, and many thousands of tracts 
and portions of the Scriptures were issued from 
the Society’s press at Malta. But the hopes thus 
raised were not fulfilled ; after thirty years of work 
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it was admitted that the results were disappointing, 
and the Committee were about to abandon the 
Mediterranean Mission when in 1849 they received 
the invitation of Bishop Gobat to open work in 
Jerusalem. 

The Committee were “ very doubtful about 
trusting to apparent openings among the Eastern 
Churches,’ but they sent the Rev. John Bowen 
on an extensive mission of inquiry to the East, and 
after considering his report, resolved in 1851 to 
open a Mission in Palestine. Missionaries were 
stationed at Jerusalem and Nazareth, and within 
a few years Jaffa, Nablous, and Haifa were also 
occupied. Troubles, however, soon arose. Op- 
position was encountered both from the Oriental 
Churches and the Jews, and outbreaks of fanati- 
cism on the part of the Moslem population were 
not infrequent. Several stations were abandoned, 
and by 1861 Jerusalem and Nazareth remained 
the only stations occupied. 

In 1875 a'conference on work among Moslems 
was held at the C.M.S. head-quarters, one result 
of which was the strengthening of the Palestine 
Mission which was felt to be of strategic import- 
ance in the Moslem world. Bishop Gobat’s work 
at Salt had been taken over in the previous year, 
and the Society now accepted from him the transfer 
of the work at Nablous, Jaffa, Ramleh, and other 
places. Within the next few years all the Bishop’s 
missionary work was taken over, including some 
twenty-five schools. The Society also adopted 
four schools at Gaza which had been founded by |. 
a Mr. Pritchett, and a number of schools among 
the Druses in the Hauran. In 1879 the old title © 
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of “ Mediterranean Mission’’ was dropped, and 
that of “ Palestine Mission ’”’ substituted. 

About this time the student of the records of 
the Mission becomes conscious of at least a 
change of emphasis in the references to the 
work. From the first the Committee had in view 
the needs of the Moslem population ; if it were not 
for them, they said, the C.M.S. would not be in 
Palestine at all. But direct work among Moslems 
was at first felt to be impossible. They could 
only be reached through the medium of the Eastern 
Churches ; accordingly, for the first twenty-five 
years the records refer almost exclusively to work 
among Christians. Then the ultimate objective 
of the Mission became more prominent. In the 
Society's Report for 1879 we read: ‘“ The object of 
the Palestine Mission is the spiritual enlightenment 
of the Mohammedans. The means judged most 
suitable for that purpose are the preaching of the 
Word and the establishment of schools for children 
among the native Christian population.’”’ Thus it 
was officially recognized that the work among 
Christians was essentially a means to an end, that 
end being “the spiritual enlightenment of the 
Mohammedans.”’ 

Direct evangelistic work among Moslems was 
beset with great difficulties. No public preaching 
was allowed. Churches might be built, but Moslems 
were forbidden to enter them; schools might be 
opened, but they were supposed to be for Christians 
and Jews only. Social intercourse between the 
missionaries and Moslems was not actually pro- 
hibited, but any man who, without apparent 
reason, encouraged the visits of Christian mission- 
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aries drew upon himself the unwelcome attention 
of his neighbours and the Turkish authorities. 
Controversy was dangerous, for any exposure 
of the errors of Islam was liable to be represented 
as insulting the Prophet—a capital offence. There 
was a rigid censorship of the press. Nothing 
could be published without the imprimatur of the 
Turkish authorities, and no reference to Moham- 
medanism was permitted. All foreign books coming 
into the country were examined, and pages (e.g., 
in an encyclopedia or history) referring to 
Mohammedan or Turkish affairs were torn out. 
This censorship was sometimes ridiculous. Such 
a hymn as “ Onward, Christian soldiers,’ which to 
our minds could not possibly imply anything 
more dangerous than a ritualistic procession, 
might to the Turk seem suspiciously like an incite- 
ment to armed rebellion; but when maps were 
torn out of Bibles, because they represented king- 
doms of Judah and Israel which the Sublime Porte 
did not recognize, protests were natural. To the 
argument that these maps referred to a time 
hundreds of years ago the censor gravely replied 
that that could not be, because there were no maps 
in those days! As for converts and inquirers, 
these literally risked their lives. The Hattt Huma- 
youn, the charter of religious liberty extorted 
from the Turks after the Crimean war, had indeed 
enacted that no one should be put to death fora 
change of religion, but it was practically a dead 
letter. True, no one was put to death ostensibly 
because he had become a Christian; but it was 
the easiest thing in the world to charge a convert 
with some other crime, and punish him for that, 
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and no one would be in doubt as to the real nature 
of his offence. Our own experience in India shows 
how difficult it is even fora friendly Government 
to protect a convert when public opinion demands 
his death. 

But the great hindrance to the spread of Christi- 
anity among the Moslems was the condition of the 
Oriental Church. The worship of pictures and 
images, the superstitious adoration of the Cross, 
and the pretensions of the priesthood, were all an 
abomination to the Moslems, and the low moral 
and spiritual tone of native Christianity did nothing 
to commend it to them. As recently as IgIo 
a great authority wrote : “ It seems impossible to 
imagine a re-Christianization of the East, save 
through the vitalizing of the ancient Churches.’’: 
Thus the missionaries were confronted with two 
problems, and in attacking the one they were doing 
much to solve the other. 

But the Moslems were being reached to a greater 
extent than was at first expected or realized. 
Moslem children were sent to the Christian schools ; 
occasionally Moslems would attend the church 
services—among them not a few earnest souls 
who, in their search after truth, began to wonder 
whether in this new Christianity there might not 
be some new light for them. Men began to visit 
the missionaries secretly, and found that the errors 
which they had always associated with Christianity 
were not essential to it. One could usually recog- 
nize such genuine inquirers by their request that 
the backdoor might be left open so that they 
could slip in unobserved, and by their anxious 


* “Richter, “ History of Missions in the Near East,” p. 73. 
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inquiries as to the religious views of one’s servants. 
Medical missions, which were established at Gaza 
in 1881, and at Salt in 1883, were attended by 
large numbers of Moslems. 

In 1887 the Society began to send women 
workers to Palestine. As the result of an appeal 
at the Keswick Convention in that year several 
ladies offered to go to Palestine, some of them at 
their own charges, and during the next ten years 
thirty-six women missionaries were added to the 
staff. With the help of native Bible women they 
developed a great work among the women of the 
villages. Two ladies would be located in a Christian 
village and, while ministering to the women there, 
would visit regularly the Moslem villages round. 
They usually received a ready welcome from the 
women, especially as they combined with their 
teaching a certain amount of simple medical work. 
There was great scope for this work. In the 
Jerusalem district alone there were 115 villages, 
all but fifteen inhabited entirely by Moslems. 
It was only possible to locate missionaries in places 
where there was a Christian population to justify 
their presence, and to open schools where there 
was a recognized Protestant congregation ; but 
stations were opened at Ramallah, Bir Zeit, Tay- 
ibeh, and Et-Tur, and many other villages were 
reached. The Society was able to report that 
“the Mohammedans were being evangelized to an 
extert that had seemed impossible but a short 
time before.’ In Jerusalem itself a simple gospel 
service was held three or four times a week in the 
book depét on the main Jaffa road, and the 
missionary in charge, the Rev. C. T. Wilson, used 
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to give two or three days a week to tent work in 
the villages. 

The Turkish authorities became alarmed at the 
success of the mission. The motive of their oppo- 
sition was probably as much political as religious. 
England was no longer regarded as the friend of 
Turkey. The bombardment of Alexandria, and 
the occupation of Egypt by the British in 1882, 
led not only to an outbreak of Moslem fanaticism, 
but to official suspicion of the intentions of 
England. All forms of British enterprise were 
obstructed. Moslems were forbidden to send 
their children to English schools, spies were set to 
work to discover and report those who frequented 
the society of missionaries, private religious gath- 
erings were suspected as meetings of secret societies, 
outbreaks of fanaticism were fostered or at least 
not discouraged, and every possible hindrance 
was put in the way of obtaining the necessary 
permission to build a hospital, school, or church. 

During the last thirty years there has been a 
steady encroachment upon the rights and liberties 
of foreigners, especially English, in the country. 
In 1885 the Druse schools in the Hauran and 
several others were peremptorily closed. A system 
of permits was introduced, and every school had 
to be licensed. The permits were either “ partic- 
ular ’’ or “ general”’ ; the former limited the school 
to children of a particular religious community, 
the latter were in practice granted only to Moslem 
schools. The religious pretext was an easy excuse 
for interfering with missionary enterprise. The 
British Government was informed that the Porte 
could not permit proselytizing among Moslems, 
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and the demand was made that Moslems should 
be excluded from Protestant services and even 
from the religious exercises connected with the 
hospitals. The opposition was directed exclusively 
against Protestant, i.e. English work. ‘I dare 
not come to your church,” said a Moslem at Jerus- 
alem. “I could go to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, or to the Latin patriarch’s church, or 
to the Jews’ synagogue, and no one would think 
anything of it ; but if I came to you people 
would say I was going to becomea Christian.”’ 

The missionaries never acquiesced in these re- 
strictions on their work. They refused to accept 
“ particular’ permits for their schools, while as 
regards the services in the hospitals the obvious 
reply was that they made no inquiry as to the 
religious views of those who came to them and 
could not undertake to differentiate between 
them. With regard to “ proselytizing,” if by that 
term was meant trying to persuade people by 
material inducements or otherwise to change 
their outward adherence, such had never been the 
practice of the missionaries; but if the simple 
preaching of the truth brought about a change 
of religion, they could not desist from their plain 
duty on that account. 

But in spite of opposition the work went forward. 
In addition to the medical missions at Gaza and 
Salt, medical work was begun in 1891 at Nablous, 
a very fanatical Moslem centre, and a fine hospital 
was built ten years later. Medical missions were 
also opened at Acca and at Kerak in the land of 
Moab. In 1908 the English hospital at Jaffa, a 
private enterprise carried on for many years by 
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the late Miss C. A. Newton, was by her handed 
over to the Society, together with a branch dis- 
pensary at Lydd, and an endowment of £13,000. 
In 1899 the Society took over the Palestine work 
of the Female Education Society, including an 
orphanage at Nazareth, medical and evangelistic 
work at Shefamer, and a boarding school at Beth- 
lehem, with the staff of workers. 

The high water mark of the Palestine Mission as 
measured by the number of missionaries was 
reached about the year 1901, when there were on 
the staff eleven European clergymen, five laymen, 
and forty-four single women. But in thelean years 
that followed, when retrenchment was general, 
the Mission suffered severely. Recruits were 
few and funds were short, vacancies could not be 
filled up, and grants had to bereduced. The medical 
missions at Acca and Kerak were abandoned, 
and the promising village work practically 
died out for want of workers. It was even pro- 
posed in 1908, as had been suggested more than 
once before, that the Mission should be given up. 
This was avoided, but the work was considerably 
reduced. One outcome of the shortage of money 
was that the practice of charging small fees in the 
schools and hospitals became general— a movement 
towards self-support. In one direction there was 
advance. The training of native Christian agents 
was felt to be very urgent. As far back as 1870 a 
preparandi institution for men had been opened 
in Jerusalem, and there most of the native workers 
received their training. In 1904 this was trans- 
formed into the English College, which offered a 
good general education to all comers, while 
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providing especially for the training of C.M.S. 
workers. English, French, Arabic, and for a time 
Turkish, were taught, and there was also 
a modern science department. Then there was 
a training colony for teachers at Kefr Yasif, in 
Galilee, where the sudents spent their time, partly 
in attending classes, partly in industrial work, and 
partly in practical training for evangelistic work 
by means of preaching tours under the direction 
of the principal. At Bethlehem was a normal 
school for women teachers with fifty students. 
It is interesting to notice the gradual develop- 
ment of the evangelistic purpose of the Palestine 
Mission. At first direct evangelistic work among 
Moslems was assumed to be impossible. Then 
it was found that these were being reached 
incidentally and, as it were, as a by-product 
of the Mission; later, some branches of the 
missionary enterprise and certain workers 
were found to be occupied almost exclusively 
with Moslems, while others dealt chiefly with 
Christians ; finally, the opinion deepened that 
to reach Mohammedans effectively the work must 
not only be directed definitely to that end, but 
must be carried on by men giving themselves 
entirely to it. To quote Dr. Richter again :— 
The chasm separating the Mohammedan and Christian popu- 
lations is so deep that it is well-nigh impossible to reach both by 
starting from the same point and employing the same agents. 
Accordingly, some of the missions have begun a Mohammedan 
mission side by side with their work among the old Churches, 
others have confined themselves to the latter work, while certain 
societies have begun to work exclusively among _ the 


Mohammedans. The motto: ‘One as a means to the other,” 
has been changed to “ One or the other,” or, “the two side by 


side.’’ 
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What Richter says about societies is to some 
extent true of workers in the Palestine Mission. 
Some still think that the best hope of influencing 
the Moslems lies in the development of a strong 
native Church; others, like the late Canon Sterling, 
maintain that the most effective method is direct 
propaganda carried out by specially qualified 
workers, and are able to point to results which 
negative the idea that such work is impracticable. 

There is room for legitimate difference of opinion 
as to which line of effort should receive most 
attention, but the latter is now far more possible 
and more promising than itwas. Itseems to have 
suffered somewhat from the tradition of earlier days. 
About 1901 the Rev. C. T. Wilson wrote :— 

As to the work among the Mohammedans, it would seem as 
if the day of grace were about to break. Our medical missions 
remove prejudices. overcome opposition, and open a way to many 
hearts that have hitherto been closed to the truth. There is, 
therefore, no lack of blessing or encouragement. But the red of 
dawn must not be mistaken for the full light of day. Our exper- 
iences again point to the fact that before that day can come many 
social and political limitations have to be removed which hinder 
Moslems from making an open confession of faith. How and 
when this will come to pass no one can say. 

That day has now dawned, and we may well 
believe the reaping time is at hand. Ten years 
ago a competent observer wrote: ‘‘ The Church 
Missionary Society is the foremost society in 
Palestine in mission work among Mohammedans, 
both in the extent of its work, and in the thor- 
oughness of its organization.’ Uponit, therefore, 
rests in a special sense the responsibility for 
advance along the lines of opportunity now 
opening before the Church in this land. 


* Richter, op. cit., p.253. 
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CHAPTER XI 
MISSIONARY METHODS AND THEIR RESULTS 


HREE methods of missionary’ work call 

ac: for special notice in connexion with 

the Palestine Mission, namely, school 

work, medical work, and women’s work among 
women. 

Educational work in the missionary sense does 
not mean secular education with religious instruc- 
tion added, it means a complete education perm- 
eated by the Christian spirit. It is quite possible 
to teach history, geography, and even mathematics 
from a distinctively Christian standpoint and, 
given an earnest Christian teacher, his whole 
contact with the mind of his pupils must tend 
to produce spiritual results. 

In Palestine, the position which religion takes 
in the life of the people renders it possible to give 
far more time and attention to direct religious 
instruction than is customary elsewhere. In 
Moslem schools the instruction given is almost 
entirely religious, in Christian schools very largely 
so. The Bible is studied asa text book, and some- 
times used as a reading book ; the history of the 
Bible is the history of their own country, and is 
regarded by the people as of at least equal im- 
portance with that of any other land. As an ex- 
ercise of memory long passages of Scripture are 
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learned by heart. The children have wonderful 
memories, and learn not only isolated texts but 
whole chapters. At onetime the “ hundred texts ”’ 
of the Irish Church Missions (of course in Arabic) 
were used, but were found too few, anda much 
larger selection on the same principle was issued by 
the American mission press. If one wentintoany 
village school, one would find that the children could 
repeat such'passages as Psalm cili, the beatitudes, 
and the parable of the prodigal son without a 
mistake. They were far more familiar with the 
history of patriarchs and prophets than are the 
majority of children in England. 

The results of this work cannot be measured. 
One of my saddest experiences was to go into the 
girls’ school and miss a familiar face among the 
older scholars. ‘‘ Whereis Ayesha, or Fatmeh ? ’”’ 
“Oh, she is going to be married!’’ She would 
be shut up ina Mohammedan harem where perhaps 
never again would she see a Christian face or hear 
a Christian voice ; probably even her copy of the 
Scriptures which she possessed would be taken 
away from her. But deep in that child’s heart 
and memory were precious passages of the Word 
of God which, when troubles came—as they must 
come to every Mohammedan woman—the Holy 
Ghost could use to her comfort and her eternal 
salvation. 

The children spread the light. A little boy 
goes running home from school, clasping the 
gospel which has been given him as a prize because 
he can read it. “ Father,’’ he says, ‘‘ hear how 
nicely I can read,’ and from the lips of his little 
child the Mohammedan father hears for the first 
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time the word of life. Elementary school work 
is distinctly evangelistic work. Canon Tristram, 
who several times visited Palestine and thoroughly 
inspected the Society’s work, wrote :— 

Our work in Palestine is a real and vast one. I have visited 
thirty-five stations and out-stations, and I can say without hesi- 
tation that the C.M.S. is saturating the villages with gospel 
knowledge ; and the result, under God’s blessing, must one day 
be vast. We are reaching the Moslem youth of both sexes, and 


are doing a mighty work, “‘ not by might, nor by power,” and if 
ever there was a time when we must hold on, and go on, it is now. 


But higher educational work was not neglected. 
Bishop Gobat’s diocesan school at Jerusalem, 
already referred to, was the keystone of the 
Society’s educational work in Palestine. Itwasa 
high-class boarding school accommodating about 
ninety boys, and was always full, although the fees 
charged latterly were somewhat high. Many 
Moslems, some of them of high position, have passed 
through this school which has a deservedly high 
reputation as an educational institution, and nota 
few have been baptized. In the early daysof the 
Mission it was quite a common thing for a Moslem 
father, who had married a widow with children, to 
bring her sons to the school, and say: “ Do what 
you like with them, I do not want to have any- 
thing more to dowith them.’ At one time the 
Jerusalem government, hunting up Moslem 
absentees witha view to military service, found no 
- less than seven who had thus been brought as boys 
to the Gobat school and, having been baptized, were 
out in the world under Christian names. Stanley, 
in his search for Livingstone, had with him an old 
boy of the Gobat school, and wrote: “If all the 
boys of his school are like Selim, then Bishop 
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Gobat deserves the highest praise for his noble 
work.’’ The boys from the school could go for 
higher education to the English College, or to the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, which 
accepts the school “ leaving certificate.” 

The Nazareth orphanage, with its seventy 
boarders, was doing for the girls very much what 
the Gobat school was doing for the boys, though 
the practical side of the training was more 
prominent. Thence they could goto the normal 
school at Bethlehem for training as teachers or 
Bible women. 

But it is generally admitted that the most 
effective way of reaching the Moslems is by means 
of medical missions :— 

Of missions to Moslems it is pre-eminently true that, if the Gospel 
is to be effectively preached, it must be proclaimed in deed as well 
as in word. There must be some conspicuous demonstration of 
the true spirit of Christianity. To Moslems Christians are the 
enemy; they must somehow be convinced that Christians are 
their friends. For this purpose medical missions have a special 
importance among Moslem peoples; they are a striking mani- 
festation of Christian love.t 

The people are not slow to appreciate this pract- 
icalcommentary upon the Gospel. A missionary 
was one day preaching upon the love of Christ as 
exemplified in His life, when a Moslem from a 
distance stood up and exclaimed: “I understand 
all that you told us, for I have seen that sort of 
man myself.’”” He went on to describe a stranger 
whom he had met. ‘‘ He was a strange man,” 
he said. ‘‘ When people did wrong to him he did 
good to them ; he looked after sick folk and pris- 
oners and everybody who was in trouble; he 
seemed to think one man was as good as another ; 

t Oldham, ‘‘The World and the Gospel,’’ p.116. 
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he was just what you said.’ The medical mission- 
ary is the incontrovertible evidence that the 
gospel story is not a mere tradition of nineteen 
hundred years ago, for the spirit of Jesus is in- 
carnate to-day in the hearts, and hands of those 
who minister in His name. 

Moreover, medical missions provide an oppor- 
tunity for establishing real sympathetic contact 
with the people which could be gained in no other 
way. In Palestine, as we have seen, it was almost 
impossible to gather an audience of Moslem hearers 
in the ordinary way, but in the waiting-rooms of 
the hospitals might have been seen any day a 
congregation of a hundred or more listening atten- 
tively, even eagerly, to the simple preaching of the 
Word ; while in the wards there was opportunity 
for steady consecutive teaching, day after day, 
week after week, laying a solid foundation of 
Christian knowledge which in due course would 
bear abundant fruit. 

At one time the success of the medical mission 
at Gaza so alarmed the Turkish authorities that 
orders were sent to the Governor of the city, 
bidding him get rid of the missionaries. He 
replied: ‘“‘ If you will send us a couple of doctors 
who are as skilful and as devoted as these men we 
will get rid of them to-morrow, but as it is we can't 
do without them.” 

It was in connexion with the work at Gaza 
that the tradition of a baptized convert 
being unable to live in Palestine was broken 
through. A Moslem sheikh while in hospital 
had been so impressed by what he heard that he 
begged to be allowed to stay on and hear more, 
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and gladly accepted a menial post in the hospital 
that he might remain under instruction. In due 
course he and his wife were baptized, with many 
misgivings on the part of the native Christians. 
Though he had to endure much persecution, the 
influence of the doctor served to protect him from 
serious harm. After three years’ probation he 
was confirmed, and for years worked as an evan- 
gelist in the hospitalat Jaffa. Others were baptized 
at Jaffa and at Nablous. 

There were outbreaks of fanaticism now and 
again with reference even to medical missions, 
but they were not supported by public opinion, 
and speedily died out. When the new hospital at 
Gaza was being built in 1908, the Moslems of the 
place collected a sum of £100 and presented it 
to the doctor as a token of their appreciation and 
esteem. 

Again, the medical missionary opens the way for 
other methods of work. Reference has already 
been made to the large school at Gaza which grew 
up under the shelter of the hospital. The 
missionaries could freely visit old patients in their 
homes, and be sure of a welcome in any village 
which had sent patients to the hospital. 

Then there is the work among women, which 
can be done only by women. Religion in the 
East is regarded as essentially the business of 
men. Woman has very little place in the Moslem 
religious system. Consequently, the women are 
even more ignorant of spiritual things than the 
men; to them Christ with His tenderness and 
reverence for womanhood is a revelation, and they 
gladly listen to the message. The women must 
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be won ere Palestine can be regenerated ; for it 
is true here as elsewhere, that men are largely what 
their mothers make them. The work among the 
women of the villages was arduous, but encourag- 
ing. A woman missionary reports a visit to a 
Moslem village :— 


A number of men and women soon gathered. One pale, bright 
little girl of six, named Hagar, who had been ina group of children 
on my last visit, was foremost in her welcome. I had told them 
the parable of the wheat and the tares, and had promised a present 
to the child who remembered best. Hagar told the story to-day 
in her simple language very nicely, and received a bead necklace 
which a Sunday-school scholar at Dover had sent among other 
things. Howdelighted Hagarwas! The Bible woman explained 
the parable and pressed on the hearers the importance of prayer. 
This, alas, stirred up some of the men to say that such a prayer 
must mention Mohammed as wellasGod. They brought a Koran 
to prove their point, and so diverted attention from the lesson 
we wanted to press home. Much shouting resulted. I turned 
to the women who had been listening. They called us to another 
house or hut, and stopped grinding corn at the mill. One 
named Aisheh was very earnest and conscious of her own 
unworthiness, but she said she accepted the Lord Jesus as her 
Saviour. 

Several others were very encouraging. Going down the village, 
we found a party of women baking bread in the native oven. I 
could not go in at the three-feet high entrance, nor sit in the glowing 
heat on the hot, feathery, cowdung ashes, so the Bible woman went 
in alone ; while I found a welcome in a house where the son read 
St. Luke i.26, and I followed with St. Lukeii. Again the women 
received the truth, and hospitably pressed me to take food with 
them. Later, we found my donkey man with the animals shelt- 
ering from the rain. We ate our lunch, and then visited two more 
houses, in both of which the hearers could not have listened better 
if they had been Christians. One of them remembered the dear 
Bible woman of long ago, and seemed really to believe in Christ. 
Several promised not to forget about the Saviour sent from God. 


For years a woman missionary, Miss Helen 
Attlee, lived and worked at Et Tur, a bigoted 
Mohammedan village on the Mount of Olives. 
When she passed away in 1808, her funeral was 
the occasion of a touching display of affection on 
the part of those among whom sbe had laboured. 
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Numbers of the people followed the remains from 
the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem. Before they 
started the leading sheikh asked to be allowed to 
say “goodbye ’’ to his friend. Stooping down, he 
reverently kissed the cold forehead, saying in a 
low tone: “ The peace of God rest upon thee ; 
be assured that without doubt I shall meet thee 
in heaven.’”’ He made an earnest appeal that 
another woman missionary should be appointed 
in her place. 

In all this work there is no idea of ‘‘ ramming 
religion down the throats of the people.’ The 
people of Palestine may be, and often are, intensely 
ignorant, bigoted, and very tenacious of their 
beliefs, but they do think that religion matters 
supremely ; they recognize in the missionary a 
man who cares for their souls, and they appre- 
ciate his motives, though they think his ideas 
mistaken. It is quite wrong to suppose, as 
some do, that the people themselves resent the 
religious element in the conduct of our educational 
and philanthropic work; they rather think it 
natural and praiseworthy. Moreover, they are 
coming to realize that the character of the Christian 
workers, native and foreign, is due to their religion. 
The unmistakable welcome accorded to the British 
in Palestine is in no small degree due to the repu- 
tation which has been built up for British Christi- 
anity by the self-denying labours of the missionaries; 
and the people will expect, and many of them 
welcome, an extension of Christian effort as one 
result of the British occupation. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE YEARS BEFORE THE WAR 


VERYBODY knows that the Palestine 
of the future must be very different 
from the Palestine of the past ; few, how- 

ever, realize to how great an extent conditions had 
changed even before the war. In the political, the 
social,and the economic spheres the past generation 
has witnessed great developments, and the new 
era is to some extent the outcome of forces which 
have been long at work. 

When I first came into contact with the Turk 
just thirty years ago, he was regarded as the sick 
man of Europe, and political prophets gave him 
at most a few years of continued existence at the 
pleasure of the Christian powers. At that time 
Christian influence was strong in Turkey ; British 
prestige especially stood high, for England was 
still regarded as the traditional friend of Turkey. 
The Turks themselves had little hope for their 
country save under the protection of some Christian 
power. In Palestine it was generally thought 
that within a few years the country would pass 
into Christian hands. The only question was 
whether France, as the protector of the Roman 
Church, or Russia, as representing the Greek Com- 
munion, would be the tutelary power. Both were 
constantly and vigorously manceuvring for position 
in the land; it was, however, recognized that 
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England had to be reckoned with. Ten years 
later the position had changed entirely. British 
prestige at Constantinople and throughout the 
empire had sunk very low; Turkish nationalism 
was reviving, and was looking to Germany rather 
than to Britain for such support as it needed. 

The change may be dated from the fiasco of the 
Greek war of 1897, when for the first time in living 
memory, the Turks, unaided, defeated a Christian 
power, and practically defied the concert of Europe. 
The result was felt throughout the Mohammedan 
world. In Palestine, Moslem officials began to lift 
their heads with something of their old arrogance. 
Allah had long turned His face from them; now 
He was evidently with them; ere long they 
would sweep the infidel to destruction as in the 
days of old. The Young Turks were filled with 
a new hope; their country might again become 
great if only they could bring about the internal 
reorganization which was necessary. 

The weakness of the Turkish Empire lay in the 
varying and mutually antagonistic elements of 
whichit wascomposed. The Turks were a minority 
in the empire, a military caste holding down a 
much larger population, separated from them and 
from one another by differences of creed and race. 
The policy of Abd-ul-Hamid had been to rule 
by playing off one party against another, both 
within the empire and in the larger world outside ; 
that of the Young Turks was to form a 
united nation by assimilating such of the varying 
elements as would submit to the process and by 
eliminating the rest, and thus to become so strong 
as to be independent of outside powers. 
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The problem was to find a_ policy which 
would unite any considerable proportion of the 
subject races. The Pan-Islamic idea seemed to 
furnish this ; let all Moslems unite, and the Christ- 
ians would go to the wall. But the racial antag- 
onism between Arab and Turk proved too strong ; 
moreover, this policy involved the destruction of 
the ablest and most progressive elements. 

A somewhat different plan was that of 
“ Turkifying’”’ the empire. This Pan-Turanian 
policy, sought to imbue the whole empire with 
Turkish ideas, and create a Turkish national 
spirit which should override the national aspirations 
of the stronger races such as the Arabs and Armen- 
ians. The Turkish language was insisted on in 
all public offices and documents. Colonies of 
Turks from other parts were planted among 
the Arabs in Palestineand elsewhere. Government 
schools were established, and the Arabs almost 
compelled to send their children to’ them so 
that they might be taught Turkish and absorb 
Turkish ideas. The process was applied even 
among the Bedouin tribes ; for instance, a colony 
of Circassians was planted at Amman, where they 
were encouraged to maintain themselves in 
opposition to the Arabs; a boarding school was 
opened at Kerak, and the Bedouin chiefs were 
ordered to send their sons there to be educated 
and turned into little Turks. This policy 
accounted to some extent for the steadily 
increasing antagonism to mission schools and 
foreign influence generally. 

Neither policy was very successful; but still 
the Turkish hold upon Palestine steadily increased, 
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and as the Turk grew stronger he gradually 
encroached more and more upon the rights and 
privileges of foreigners in the country, a process 
which culminated in the abolition of the 
capitulations in I9gT4. 

Meantime, another factor in the situation was 
developing. In 1860 members of a German 
religious sect known as the Templars, who aimed 
at the establishment of the Kingdom of God as 
an ideal social organization, settled in Palestine, 
and founded colonies at Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Haifa. 
These developed into large and well organized 
German communities, and German statesmen 
began to take an interest in the Holy Land. No 
doubt they were influenced partly by the new poss- 
ibilities of the reviving Turkish power as a military 
ally, and by the importance of Syria in their scheme 
of domination in the Near East. German enter- 
prise in Palestine received a great impetus from 
the visit of the Kaiser in 1898. Large German 
institutions were established, rivalling those of 
the French and Russian communities. German 
traders and German farmers were found all 
over the country. Even jewish colonies were 
encouraged to develop under German auspices. 
German influence was also at work in Turkish 
official circles. 

All this certainly brought about some increase 
in the material prosperity of the country. 
Trade improved, the resources of the land were 
developed, motor ploughs were seen at work, steel 
windmills were used for irrigation, andsteam mills 
owned by Germans superseded the old hand mills 
and water mills. The object of Germany in 
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encouraging these developments was indicated by 
Dr. Kurt Wiedenfeld, a professor in the University 
of Halle, who said : ‘‘ We are certainly interested 
in the economic advancement of Turkey, but we 
have been influenced far more by our political 
interest. Our aim is to strengthen Turkey econ- 
omically, and so put her in a position to build up 
a body politic strong enough to withstand all 
external assaults.” 

The most striking development since the 
Kaiser’s visit has been in railway construction. 
In 1898 the only railway in Palestine proper 
was a short line from Jaffa to Jerusalem, used 
principally for tourist traffic. There was also a 
mountain railway connecting Beirut and Damas- 
cus, and a line thence to the Hauran. In 1901 
the great Hedjaz railway was begun and pushed 
rapidly forward, anda line was built from Aleppo to 
Reyak on the Beirut-Damascus line, connecting 
the latter city with the Baghdad railway. A new 
line connected Haifa with Derat on the Hedjaz 
railway, and from this line a branch was carried 
southward to join the old Jerusalem railway at 
Lydd, and ultimately continued to Beersheba 
and the Egyptian frontier. The Baghdad railway 
was thus connected with the Egyptian frontier 
on both its western and eastern extremities. These 
railways were made under various auspices, but 
the hand of Germany and her purpose is now ob- 
vious enough. Indeed, as far back as rogII, 
Dr. Paul Rohrbach in his book, ‘‘Die Bagdadbahn,” 
published in Berlin that year, said: ‘“ The import- 
ance of the Syrian railway system lies in this, that 
if the need arose, it would be the direct instrument 
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for the exercise of pressure upon England in the 
direction of Egypt.’ But whatever the purpose 
of these railways, they meant great changes for 
the country. With the laying of the new British 
line from Egypt Palestine is now linked up with 
north, south, east, and west. 

Another important factor has been emigration. 
The progressive youth of Palestine, despairing of 
opportunities in their own country, have migrated 
to Egypt, or farther afield to Europe or America, 
where they have found scope for development and 
for acquiring comparative wealth. Many of them 
have now returned, bringing new ideas and 
rousing the ambitions of their fellow-countrymen. 

In 1908 came the revolution in Turkey, and the 
proclamation of the new constitution, which after 
all was but the revival of institutions which had 
existed on paper long ago. The new régime was 
hailed with enthusiasm ; the people were to be free, 
were to govern themselves, and racial and religious 
animosities were to be things of the past. Christ- 
ians and Moslems embraced one another as 
brothers; the Protestant clergyman at Nazareth 
was invited to preach in the mosque, and actually 
did so. But this did not last. It was soon found 
that the Young Turk was only the Old Turk with 
a new vocabulary. Habits, character, and ideas 
which were the growth of centuries, were not to be 
changed in a day, and things slipped back into the 
old grooves, with the difference that the new 
government was more energetic than the old and 
made its rule more severely felt. Perhaps the 
most potent effect of the revolution was the in- 
creased liberty of the press. The censorship was 
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abolished, or at least greatly relaxed, and books 
and papers which before had been obtained only 
with difficulty were now accessible to all. 

Still, with all these forces at work, the way 
was being prepared for greater changes to come, 
and it was evident that the long period of isolation 
and stagnation had come to an end. 
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THE WAR AND AFTER 


\ A J HEN in 1914 the clouds of war began 
to gather, many of those in authority 
found it difficult to believe that the 

Turks would be so foolish as to join in the conflict. 
As late as July in that year the representatives 
of British policy at Constantinople “‘ had all con- 
fidence in the friendliness and sincerity of the 
political party then in power.’’: But in Palestine 
at least there were ominous signs. Quite early 
in the year quantities of arms and ammunition 
had been imported by the Government, and stored 
secretly at Gaza. Sealed orders (which were 
found to contain full instructions for rapid mob- 
ilization) were sent to all the village sheikhs, the 
reserves were called up, and no excuse was 
accepted—even the usual money payment failed 
to secure exemption. Foodstuffs of all kinds 
were methodically collected, and vast quantities 
of stores were constantly being transported south- 
wards. 

Economic difficulties began to be felt. On the 
outbreak of war in Europe a moratorium was 
declared by the Turkish Government, and the 
banks reduced, and finally suspended, payment. 
Ships ceased to call at the ports, and imported 


* Rev. H. Sykes, ‘“‘C.M. Review,”’ May, 1915. 
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articles of food became almost unobtainable, even 
if money could be got to buy them. The people 
of Palestine began to realize for the first time how 
much they were dependent on the outside world. 

It was found necessary to close down missionary 
work connected with schools and hospitals simply 
because supplies could not be procured. Provi- 
dentially it happened that an exceptionally large 
proportion of the English missionaries were away 
on leave at the time, and the staff of the Mission 
was only about half its normal size. Most of those 
who remained were withdrawn in the early autumn, 
and when the actual rupture with Turkey 
came at the end of October, there were only six 
C.M.S. missionaries left in the country, viz., the 
Revs. H. Sykes, S. C. Webb, and Dr. Sterling, 
with Mrs. Webb, Mrs. Sterling,and Miss Lawford. 
All except the last named, who was in charge of 
the orphanage at Nazareth, were assembled at 
Jerusalem and detained while the Turks deliber- 
ated what should be done with them. Various 
suggestions were made. At one time the mission- 
aries were told that they were to be kept as hostages 
and killed in the event of open towns being bom- 
barded by the Allies, at another that they were 
to be interned at Damascus, at Konia, or some 
place in the distantinterior. But ultimately orders 
were given that foreign “ teachers’ might leave 
the country, and through the untiring efforts of 
the American consul, Dr. Glazebrook, whose kind- 
ness and devotion can never be forgotten, the five 
were permitted to leave, and reached England in 
safety. Miss Lawford and two nurses of the 
Scotch Mission remained at Nazareth, being un- 
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able to find means of getting away. It is probable 
that the local officials were anxious to keep them 
and make use of their services as nurses. They 
were permitted to live in the orphanage for some 
months, and were not badly treated ; but as the 
British troops advanced they were transferred to 
Damascus, and were released only when the British 
occupied that city. One of the nurses, Miss Croft, 
unfortunately died in 1916, and was buried with 
full military honours, the service being conducted 
by the native Protestant clergyman at Nazareth. 

When in 1917 many British prisoners were sent 
to Nazareth, Miss Lawford was able to do much 
for their comfort, and (as she said) she felt it was 
worth while to have stayed for their sakes. A 
few other English and French missionaries remained 
in the country, but most succeeded in getting away. 

The Turkish officials generally seem to have 
treated the missionaries with more consideration 
than might have been expected. The latter, 
while in the country, were allowed a fair amount 
of liberty, their personal property not being 
interfered with; and when they left they were 
invited to point out their personal belongings, 
which were stored and sealed up against their 
return. These stores, however, were in some 
cases broken into and the contents looted, andsome 
of the officials were not above helping themselves 
to anything that took their fancy. In the disorg- 
anized state of Turkish authority, much depended 
upon the caprice of local officials, and some took 
a very harsh and unfriendly attitude. It was, 
as the secretary of the Mission said, “a real 
act of kindness ”’ on the part of the Turkish autho- 
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rities that the C.M.S. balance lying in the bank 
at Jerusalem was not confiscated, but handed over 
to an agent of the Society, a Turkish subject, 
who was allowed to distribute it among the 
Society’s native agents. 

Much kindness was shown to the missionaries, 
both by natives and by German residents. When 
Dr. Sterling was interned, a leading Mohammedan 
sent £8 to Mrs. Sterling to meet any pressing needs, 
and a German miller in the town sent {10 for the 
same purpose. Some of the Turkish officials also 
showed themselves quite friendly, and openly 
expressed their regret at the breach with England. 

One of the most trying things that those left 
in the country had to bear was the absence of 
authentic news. The Turks published the wildest 
accounts of defeats of the Allies ; an Arabic paper 
gravely stated that a Zeppelin, armed with an 
electro magnet, had visited Petrograd and drawn 
up the Czar out of his palace, and that it had dealt 
similarly with the President of the French Republic, 
and with King George! Large posters in the 
Arabic language were displayed, attributing the 
war to the perfidy of England, and the English 
name and character were traduced in the most 
flagrant manner. Many were led to execrate the 
name of England and all connected with it. 
But the people of Palestine were not accustomed 
to give much credit either to the statements of 
the Government or to what they read in the papers, 
and the sympathies of the masses were with the 
Allies. 

The people generally scarcely seem to have 
realized the meaning of the war, or to have taken 
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much interest in its progress. As one of the 
missionaries put it, they regarded their sufferings 
as ‘‘ a part of their usual bitter lot, only more so.”’ 
But they did suffer terribly. All the men of milit- 
ary age were called to the colours, or drafted into 
labour battalions, and sent away, never in many 
cases to be heard of again. Only women and 
children, with a few old men, were left to till the 
ground on which they depended for food. A plague 
of locusts devastated the land and destroyed the 
growing crops. All food was commandeered, and 
rigorous search was made for hidden stores. Many 
were tortured and even put to death on suspicion 
of food hoarding. No wonder the people began 
to look eagerly towards the south, and hailed the 
British advance as the coming of deliverance ! 

In January, 1915, the Turks moved to their 
attack on the Suez Canal. It was a bold and 
venturesome undertaking, carried out with great 
pluck and endurance, but it was doomed to dis- 
astrous failure. Then it was the turn of the 
British to advance. Slowly the railway was pushed 
forward, and in March, 1917, the first attack was 
made upon Gaza. That attack and another made 
in April were unsuccessful, and many British 
prisoners were taken. It has already been 
mentioned how these found unexpected friends 
in the Rev. I. Baz at Jerusalem and the English 
ladies at Nazareth. Then General Allenby took 
command, and the success of his campaign, one of 
the most brilliant in the history of modern warfare, 
is fresh in the memory of all. 

On 7 November, 1917, Gaza was occupied by the 
British troops, and a week later Bishop MacInnes 
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cabled to the Church Missionary Society :“‘ Military 
authorities urge immediate opening Gaza hospital.”’ 
But the fine mission buildings werein ruins. The 
hospital had first been dismantled by the Turks, 
doors, windows, and even the roof girders having 
been removed and used in the defensive works, 
and the fabric had suffered severely in the terrific 
bombardment which preceded the British attack. 
The whole city, indeed, was a heap of ruins, and 
not a creature was left in it when the British 
entered. Dr. F. O. Lasbrey, of the Old Cairo 
hospital, was at once sent up to Gaza to inquire 
into conditions and possibilities He reported that 
it was impossible to do anything at the time, 
neither material, transport, nor labour being 
obtainable, and it was not till nearly a year later 
that work was begun in the ruins of the hospital 
by Dr. E. Lloyd and Dr. F. Johnson. At the 
suggestion of the Bishop an appeal was issued for 
funds for the restoration of the hospital, which 
would have to be entirely rebuilt—an appeal which 
met with a widespread and immediate response. 
In the meantime, medical and other relief work 
was undertaken at Khan Yunis to the south of the 
city, and at Mejdel to the north, by the Syria and 
Palestine Relief Fund organized by Bishop Mac- 
Innes. This fund, with which the C.M.S. and other 
societies were in full co-operation, has done a 
magnificent work in providing food, clothing, and 
medical help for the starving and destitute inhabit- 
ants, and in re-establishing them in their homes and 
on their lands. The missionaries began to return 
under the auspices of the Relief Fund, which had 
no difficulty in securing permits for them as relief 
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workers, and an arrangement was made by which 
they should be employed as agents and under the 
direction of the Relief Fund, while being supported 
by their own societies. 

The hospital at Jaffa was found to be intact 
as far as the building was concerned, though all 
the equipment had vanished. The naval autho- 
rities generously provided free transport for the 
stores and equipment which were ready in Egypt, 
and by January, 1918, this hospital was in full 
work. 

One of the great problems to be dealt with by 
the Relief Fund was that of the war orphans, of 
whom there were many thousands, bereft of one 
or both parents through the war. Orphanages 
were opened in various centres, and this natur- 
ally led to the resumption of school work. 
In allthis work the missionaries, with their know- 
ledge of the people and their ways, were invaluable. 

All will remember how Jerusalem fell into the 
hands of the British in December,1917, and how the 
brilliant campaign which began in the following 
September completed the liberation of the land. 
Never perhaps in the history of warfare has an 
invading army been received by a conquered 
people as our troops were welcomed by the people 
of Palestine, and the reason is to be found largely 
in the self-denying labours of the missionaries 
during these many years. The people have judged 
of the British by those representatives of our 
nation who have been working among them. 
They have learned to associate with the name of 
Englishman the ideas of righteousness and mercy, 
of compassion and help for the suffering and 
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oppressed, and an entire absence of self-interest : 
and in their hearts they believe these qualities to 
be characteristic of the British race. We have 
to live up to a great reputation. 

Of the future it is impossible at present to 
speak in any detail. One thing, however, is clear. 
The work which has been carried on so faithfully 
in the past must be continued and extended ; 
the mission hospitals must be restored, the educa- 
tional work must be re-established; the native 
Church, which has held on so bravely during these 
years of trial, must be strengthened and helped. 
It is a great task which confronts us. Something 
like £25,000 will be needed for the hospitals alone, 
and probably as much more for the educational and 
other institutions. But the problem of personnel 
is even more pressing than that of finance. The 
staff had been sadly depleted before the war, and 
the numbers have since been still further reduced. 
Some have entered into rest, as for instance 
the late Canon Sterling, the devoted and beloved 
doctor of Gaza, who passed away just before the 
British troops occupied that city, dying, as he would 
have wished, in the service not only of his country, 
but of the people whom he loved. Others are for 
various reasons unable to return, and large re- 
inforcements are needed to carry on the work on 
the former scale. 

But the greatness of the task is itself an in- 
spiration. Before us lies a wonderful opportunity. 
Some of the difficulties which so sorely hindered 
the work in the past have gone for ever. In I917 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
approached His Majesty’s Government with the 
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request that there should in future be full religious 
liberty in Palestine and Syria, that the followers 
of all religions should be free from any political 
or civil disability on the ground of their religious 
beliefs or in consequence of a change of faith, 
and that British subjects in the peaceable pursuit 
of their calling as Christian missionaries should not 
be interfered with. Inreply the Foreign Secretary 
expressed his full sympathy with these points and 
his personal appreciation of ‘‘ the admirable cultural 
and philanthropic work’ of the societies. The 
people themselves will be far more favourably 
disposed towards British institutions, and will 
certainly expect that the work carried on with so 
much difficulty under the Turkish régzme will be 
prosecuted with far more vigour under Christian 
rule. 

Upon us asa Church and a nation lies a splendid 
responsibility. Tous, who alone among the allied 
nations bear the Cross upon our banners, it has 
been given to deliver the land from the thraldom 
of the Turk. To us now comes the greater call; 
not by worldly power or prestige, but by the 
power of that Cross upon our lips and in our 
lives to deliver the people from that greater 
bondage of ignorance and superstition in which 
they have been held for centuries. With humble 
thankfulness we acknowledge the good hand of our 
God upon us whereby we have been led to victory 
and peace. Surely we must recognize that in 
Palestine at least that victory has been given for a 
purpose, and we must not rest until the name of 
Jesus and His power to save is proclaimed 
throughout the land which was His earthly home. 
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